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Hair color so natural only her hairdresser knows for sure!' 



In brightest siinliglit, oi in iIr' soli "low 
of a caiullc. she always looks radiant, won- 
dciliilly naliiral. Her hair sparkles with 
life. Tile color young and Iresh, as though 
she's Inund ihe secret of making time stand 
still. And in a \s'ay she has. It's Miss ("lairol. 
the most beaiitiiul. the most etfectixe way 
to co\ er gray and to revitalize or brighten 
dull or fadin" t olor. 




Keeps hair in wonderful condit ion— so sol t- 
loned. lively— because Miss Clairol tarries 
the color deep into the hair shaft to shine 
outward, the way yotu" natural color does. 
Thats why hairdressers everywhere recom- 
mend Miss Clairol and more women use it 
tlian any other haircoloring. So quick 
and easy Try it MISS CLAIROL 

yourself. Today. hair color bath u a tradtmark oi CVairol /iif . 45 C/oiru/ Inc. 1964 




Even close u p, her 
hair looks nalural. 
Miss Clairol keeps 
it sliiiiy, boiin<7. 
roniplclcly (overs 
gray with ihc 
younger, brighter, 
lasting color 
no other kind of 
haircoloring ran 
pronu'sc — anil 
\\\.. u|.t..! 
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CADILLAC DOES MORE THAN TILT THE STEERING WHEEL 



Cadillac's newest version of its famed Tilt Wheel permits you to 
move the steering wheel toward you or away from you. The unique 
Tilt and Telescoping Steering Wheel is available only with Cadillac, 
adjustable at a finger touch to the position that best suits your 
body build. The short driver enjoys an unobstructed, clear-ahead 
view of the road. The heavier driver can move the wheel up and away 
for more suitable spaciousness. The angle and height of the wheel 
can be adjusted for precise arm reach. Any driver can position and 



reposition the wheel, even while driving, for constant ease and com- 
fort on long highway journeys. And the wheel can be swung up and 
away for easier entry and exit. Cadillac's Tilt and Telescoping Steer- 
ing Wheel is like the individual tailoring of a fine custom garment. It 
permits you to fashion your Cadillac to your own distinctive dimen- 
sions for unparalleled driving pleasure. The Tilt and Telescoping 
Steering Wheel is a product of Saginaw Steering Gear Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Saginaw, Michigan. 
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Love that Schick ^^Consolette"! 
The brand new 

professional hairdryer 

that sits on a table... 




packs up and goes! 



This is the really fast home hairdryer. Filtered 
conditioned air gives you even heat with no hot 
spots. No net. No ear pads. Four drying speeds. 




H. 1964 Scnick Electric, Inc-, Lanuslcr, Pa . Scnick [C^raos). LIO . 0"). 



Five more slick Schicks and how they dry 



CAPRI... a port- 
able beauty 
salon with carry- 
ing case, shoul- 
der strap, power 
manicure, with 
4 attachments, 
4 drying speeds. 



PETITE SALON 

...super porta- 
ble. Four quick- 
drying speeds, 
built-in mirror, 
nail polish dryer 
and nail buffer! 




CAROUSEL . 

feather-weight. 
Shoulder strap 
lets you move 
around. Super- 
sized hood! 4 
drying-speeds. 




-E SALON 

thefirstat-home 
professional 
dryer. No need 
to cover neck or 
ears. Wheels 
intohidingwhen 
your hair is dry! 



LE GRANDE 
SALON. ..the 
most luxurious 
professional 
hairdryer. Re- 
mote control 
temperature- 
changer; timer! 
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James Burke 

1915-1964 



"Jim was buried under a spreading tree in a quiet, beautiful little 
cemetery in New Delhi, following a brief, moving and entirely ap- 
propriate Methodist service — appropriate because Jim would have 
approved, and he w as a hard man to please in matters such as this." 
So began a sadly eloquent cable from Robert Morse, our Far 
Eastern Bureau Chief, describing the funeral of our colleague and 
friend, Lii L Photographer James Burke. 

Jim was a fine photographer, who enriched w ith his own warmth 
and perception the w orld of people and places he explored. He was 
so quiet and self-eflacing that it was hard to believe the dangers he 
had seen. He was born 49 years ago in Shang- 
hai, where his lather was a missionary, and he 
spoke both Shanghai and Mandarin Chinese. 
He started as a correspondent, shot his first pic- 
lures for us in 1948, became New Delhi Bureau 
Chief and sw itched to the photographic stafl'in 
1957. Through the years Jim had roamed bleak 
deserts in Afghanistan and followed in Alexan- 
der's ancient footsteps across the Hindu Kush. 
He was in Peking w hen the Chinese Reds moved 
in. He pursued snow leopards, covered cholera 
epidemics, earthquakes and monsoons. Late- 
ly he had been working on a story he called 
"Great Sights by Moonlight," and when he 
died he was completing a major color essay 
on the Himalayas — he was perched on a ledge, 
his foot slipped and he fell 800 feet. 

In his cable, the day of Jim's funeral. Bob 
Morse went on in words that speak for all of us al Life. "Only 
once or twice in our association did I ever hear Jim raise his voice. 
With his incredible background he was at ease in some of the most 
dillkult parts of the world. He was accustomed to red tape and un- 
raveled it w ith patience. Wherever he was, be it Greece, the African 
bush, Laos or the Himalayas, Jim ate the local food and drank the 
local water. He never became ill. I remember in Luang Prabang 
Jim scorned the hotel eggs and bacon, preferring to roam the teem- 
ing, fly-infested market, buying a bowl of noodles at one stall, a 
local delicacy at another. 

"Large numbers of the foreign community attended the funeral, 
but more important were the large number of Indian friends from 
the government, the armed services — and just plain people from all 
walks of life who had known and appreciated him. Probably no 
foreigner in New Delhi had so many devoted Indian friends as Jim. 
On Sunday night one of them said something very pertinent. 'Jim,' 
he said, 'had no feeling of racial difference. This was foreign to 
him. But more important, Jim had no sense of cultural barrier. 
He was one w ith the people he was with, no matter who they were. 
He was unique." " 




IN AFGHANISTAN 



George P. Hunt 
Managing Editor 



EDITORIAL 



The Two-Party System: 
How to Help It SurTlTe 



% ill a DciiHMTatic landslide in November 
knock out llie l{e[)ublican party as an ef- 
feelive opp^jsitionV Some (K>liliral schol- 
ars believe the G.O.P. is already doomed. 
"Goldwater," says Richard Hofstadter, 
"may bare given the RepaMican party 
the coup de grtee as a geaniiie major- 
party competitor.*' Hans Morgenthau 
lliinks that if Gold«aici- Icscs. ili,- CO. P. 
"will no lonf;er be a \ialili' altrriiati\i' to 
llii' |)arl\ in |Hi«i r. 

We have endorsed Lyndon Johnson lor 
the presidency and believe that he will 
win decisively, but we also believe that 
the din piedictioiM about the odUapae 
of the G.O.P. are, to say the least, over- 
drawn. A little history is worth remember- 
ing. Against F.D.R. in 1936, Alf l.andon 
carried onlv Maine and \'ermont. and the 
Repiililic an- i ini r;;i cl uilh a total of only 
17 S<'nal<' and lloii>-c seats. Ifut in the 
Miiil-lerni eli-ctions of the G.O.I*, 

picked up 81 House seats, 8 Senate scats 
and several important governorships. By 
1940 Willkie was able to give Roosevelt 
a brisk fight for the presidency. In the 
suMimer of 19 IH. it was the Democratic 
|iartv that appeared to be breaking np. 
»itli the l)i\i((Tat- Imllin^ in one direc- 
tion and Henry Wallace's- I'rogrcssivc 
parly trying l<» draw off the leftist vole. 
Uul within a few months Harry Truman 
proved that the Democratic party was 
still very much in business. 

ough both parties have shown re- 
markable durability, it is true that the 
s-lrain- cm llic G.O.I', are niorc intense 
than \ lia\ (■ liccii since Mull M(ki~c (la\ -. 
(F()hh\alcr's candidacv has polari/cil llic 
latent conservative-moderate division in 
his party, and the division has grown even 
deeper since San Francisco. There can sel- 
dom have been so much unhappiness fek 
by so many congressional and gubernato- 
rial candidates over the man who beads 
their ticket as there is today over Gold- 
water— if only because they want to get 
cici'icd and (Goldwater is anathema to their 
constituents. 

Thus a number of first-class Republican 
candidates around the country have cho- 
sen either to deny their party loailcrship 
outrii^t, to equivocate, or to give just 
enough rapport to Goldwater to satisfy 
bare party loyahy. CoiiditiMU vary £rom 
state to state and so have the can^dates' 



responses. Yet nothing lliey do lan get 
them completely off the hook. It i^ par- 
ticularly regrettable that many of the men 
most hurt by Goldwater's candidacy arc 
those best equipped to preserve the G.O.P. 
as a meanfaigftil and 'Hgocons opposHioii. 

We are concerned here with the survival 
of the two-party system, which requiires 
the existence of an opposition strong and 
cohesive enough to challenge llic niajorily 
|iafl\ and keep it ^cspon^i\c to public 
wishes, it can slop a President when he 
goes wrong (e.g., Roosevelt's I').'}? attempt 
to pack the Supreme Coiurt) and help him 
when he ia ri^t (as hi Minority Leader 
Everett Dirkaen's indispensable support 
of the dvil rights bill). But a G.O.P. which 
has been allowed to split into antagonistic 
segments — a lily-white southern segrega- 
tionist element- a northeastern Kockefcl- 
lcr-lil»eral element, an unreconstructed 
Gold water-conservative element — can 
hardly be expected to serve as balance and 
check to a large Democratic majority. 

The best hope for the retention of the 
two-party system is the election of above- 
average Republican candidates capable of 
forming the nucleus of a strong, national- 
l> based «>pposition which cinhracc-' llic 
whole range of Republicanism. Ju>t now. 
at a time when the G.O.P. faces the bleak 
prospect of its worst presidential drub- 
bing in 28 years, it happens that a large 
group of such men are running for office. 
The five mentioiied bdow are examples of 
the sort <tf candidate we believe should not 
be allowed to faD with Barry Goldwater. 

► Ki-;>m;th Keativ(;. Cam|paigning for 
a second term as senator from New ^ ork. 
Keating has not oid\ had to deal with tlic 
Goldwater albatross (he rclnscs outright 
to back the national ticket i liut also with 
the iormidable candidacy of Robert Ken- 
nedy. Ahboi^ Keating poss e ss e s an ex- 
cdknt rating as a bard-woriung liberal, 
he has found it bard to oppose the magic 
of Kennedy's name. We respect Kennedy's 
ability and have nn doubt that he will 
b<' lu'ard IVoni again: ImiI in New York 
Slate, Keating dc-scrv cs rc-clccticm. 

► George Romm;v. I!icciccl in l')(>2 as 
Michigan's first Republican governor in 
I t years, Romney was supposed to move 
easily into a second term this year. But he 
has not endorsed Goldwater and has done 
bis best to run a totally independent cam- 
paign. Ronmey has a very cteditable rec- 



ord as governor and is presidential tindier. 
He is banking on ticket-splitting to de- 
feat Ub able oppomnt, Congieasman-at- 
laige NeO Staebkr, dthouf^ Michigan is 
one of 20 states where baQots are designed 

to make straight -ticket voting easy. It 
will be close. Romney shoidd have a sec- 
ond term. 

► Hugh Scott. A long-time (Congress- 
man, Pennsylvania's Scott is running for 
his second Senate term. A liberal with a 
&ie record, he boosted the candidacy of 
Governor l^lliain Sctanton at San Fran- 
cisco and reluctantly endorsed Goldwater 
only on Scranton's urging and because he 
neede<l the c<mtributions of < ons»'rvative 
businessmen to run his campaign. His 
Democratic opponent, Genevieve lilatt, 
has devoted much of her energy to tying 
him to the national ticket, with such 
success that observers now rate their race 
a dead beat. We endone Scott. 
^ RobbrtTaft Jr. Crandsonof a Presi- 
denl. s<m of a great senator. Tafi is 
e<piip|H'd not only with a famous name 
hut also with a soliil rc])utation of his own 
as a stale legislator and in Congrc— . lie 
attempts to unseat testy "."j-ycai nld Sen- 
ator Stephen Young of Ohio. Rated an 
easy winner a few months ago, Taft now 
has only a 50-50 chance because of exten- 
sive Republican defectioiis from Goldwa- 
ter. He is a constructive conservative in 
the mold of his father (who was not afraid 
(if sriisiltlc accoinmtHlalions l«> piddic wel- 
lare such as aid to housing). "Yoimg Hid)'' 
is depending on ticket-splitting to win. 
This happens to be simpler in Ohio lie- 
cause the ballot used there separates na- 
tional and state contests and makes it 
harder to vote a straight ticket. Taft 
should make a valuable senator. 
^ Cn.4RLES Percy. A comer in Repub- 
lican ranks. Illinois' Percy i- running for 
governor an<l figures he can win even il 
(Mildwatcr loses the -laic liv a cimsider- 
able margin — w Iiich seems likely .LikeTaft, 
he would he a Kt'piihliean presidential 
possibility in 1968 if he makes it in Novem- 
ber. But, Uke Tafh he has been icept busy 
with the problem of party defectiois. His 
race with incumbent Governor OttoKemer 
is a close one. We hope Percy wins. 

Ti »■ I9(>1 campaign has breil imik li apa- 
thy and some disgust, ll slioidd he re- 
deemed by voters v^ho refuse lo v»astc 
their votes. A heavy turnout ne\l month 
would be an impressive testament lo our 
faith in the American political system. A 
wdl^nfenned vote, with plenty of sharp- 
eyed tidEct-qdittiBg idwre it is justified, 
could do much to preserve it. 
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VOTE FOR, 

The people's choice, Old Crow. Look at the record: 129 years 
of outstanding.serj^ice.,Endorse.d by Andrew Jackson 8C Daniel 
Webster, among others. Elected modern America's favorite 
bourbon by a landslide. Famous for its fine character 8C 
taste— smooth taste. Slogan: A vote for Old Crow is a vote 
for honest pleasure! So vote for... T T\ 





The greatest name in bourbon 




. 01ITIU.C0 AND tomeo ev the famom old crow OISTILLEHY co.. frankfort. kv. 
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You know how kids are. 
Tell them something's good for them, 
and right away, they hate it. 
Even if they like it. 

So don't treat good old Quaker Oats like 

medicine or vitamin pills. 

Just tell them how good it tastes. 

Like nice toasty nuts. 

Like a rich breakfast pudding. 

Like crunchy crusts cut off fresh bread. 

Like a special treat on a Sunday. 

Like a beautiful bowl of sunshine that 

warms them up clear 

down to their toes. 

And then, Mama, make them laugh. 

Tell them Quaker Oats is kind of a love-pat 

for tummies. 

By the way, you'd be 

telling the truth. 

But don't for a minute let on that there's 



anything more to it. 

That Quaker Oats is a fabulous source of 
real nourishment. 

The highest in protein of any whole-grain 
cereal you can name. Whole-wheat, 
whole-corn, whole-rice, whole 
anything else. 

That it's a bonanza of vitamins, a whiz 

of a mineral supply. 

That it's pure food. No added thises, 

preserved thatses, 

chemical whatsises in that 

old familiar round box. 

Just good whole oats with all the nutty, 

hearty, toasty taste intact. 

But "it's good for you"? 

That's about the last thing you tell them 

when they're little, Mama. 

Let them find out the facts when 

they're big. 

In some cities, Quaicer Oats is called Mother's Oats. 



Oh, N 
mama.What 

you're doing 

to your kids. y 



About the last thing 
anybody should say about 
Quaker Oats is 
"It's good for you!' 



How come Metropolitan Life 
protects 1 out of every 5 people in the 

U.S. and Canada? 



Over 44 million people are insured by one company- 
Metropolitan. A big responsibility. But that's 
why we have 31,000 full-time specialists in the field. 
To be on hand when you need them. 
A Metropolitan agent's job is to see whether your 
present assets could take care of your family's 
needs if you died or retired. And to do the job, he 
gives you a Metropolitan Family Security Check-Up. 
This is a point-by-point analysis of your family's 
financial security. In the process, you'll probably 
discover assets you never even knew you had. 
This famous Metropolitan service is one of the most 



important reasons why more people turn to us for 
protection than to any other company. 
Wouldn't it be a good idea to talk to your 
Metropolitan adviser today? 

More choose Metropolitan Life 

mUlioTis more than any other ctxmpany 




What will I see 
on the moon? 




Tough question? Yes, but he wants to know. In 
his mind's eye, he's all set to go. But where's he 
going? How far? What's up there? Will he be 
able to breathe? Will he find any life on the 
moon ? He's got to know. 

He wants your help. He's groping towards his 
future. His mind is reaching out ; he's hungry 
for knowledge. For every question answered, 
he has dozens more, waiting to be asked. And 
so much depends on your answers. 

While you may not want your child to go to the 
moon, you do want him to go far in life. How 
far he goes depends on how you guide him. 

HOW CAN YOU HELP? 

You can give him The Book of Knowledge. 



These 20 amazing volumes will answer your 
child's questions. His questions should be an- 
swered—they should not be shrugged aside. 
Eager young minds want to learn everything 
about the world they've inherited. It's your 
job to help them. 

E.vRiCH yoi:r child's life. 

Give your child the same advantage that thou- 
sands of others enjoy. Start him now. Let 
him browse through The Book of Knowledge, 
through its almost 8,000 pages, each one a 
treasuiy of knowledge. You'll discover how 
much he'll learn just by looking at its thou- 
sands of pictures. You'll be rewarded as you 
watch him develop the initiative and confidence 
he needs to become a happy, successful adult. 




The Grolier Society, Inc. 
575 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10022 

Please send me your free 24-page color "minia- 
ture" Book of Knowledge crammed with stories, 
articles, pictures, quizzes and things to make 
and do. Tell me, too, about the Grolier Easy-Pay 

Educational Plan. There are children in my 

family, ages 

Name 



Address- 
City 



County. 



.State. 



_Zip_ 



The Book of Knowledge 

A publication ot OroHcr lncwpor«t«d ^ 
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says: Coming in now.,, 
the tawny 'toned mouth.., sexiest understatement of the year! 
3 smashingty-suhtte pastels with a tender tawny touch... 
and a light lick of frosting [for those who thinh yumil 
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A Great Thin Jeer 

tfoyful Vision: the Spiritual 

Perfection of Manikin d 




PIERRE TEILHAHD 
DE CHAROIN 



THE FUTURE OF MAN 

by PieRRE TEtLHARD 
DE CHARDIN 
(Harper & Row) |5 



Very few people had ever heard of 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin when he 
died in New York on Easter Sunday, 
1955. He was revered by his personal 
acquaintances, deeply respected by 
his M>icntific colleague». But hia >(Tit- 
ing had been kept in deliberate ob< 
wurity by his superiors, who forbade 
puhhcation of his nontechnical trea- 
tises during his lifetime. 

Today the name of Teilhard de 
Chardin is known to millions, and 
some people rank him as the great- 
est thinker-prophet of the 20th Cen- 
tury. As one reviewer has put it, 
Teilhard "has become an inescapable 
intellectual presence of the age." His 
master work, entitled The PhenomC' 
non of Man, was published in the 
U.S. in 1959. It is ver\' difficult read- 
ing, for therein he lays out in elab- 
orate detail bis systemic account of 
evolution. 

By contrast The FuUtre of Man^ a 
collection of his reflections and essays 
published in this rountry this month, 
is verj- readable. Moreover, it will 
bring to the reader most of Teilhard's 
e«sential notions and conclusions as 
well as his style of thought and feel- 
ing. One of its earliest chapters was 
written on a scientific journey in Chi- 
na in the 1920s, many others in Paris 
after World War II, the last of them 
in New York, where he lived out his 
final years. 

He deals with many topics — hered- 
ity and evolutionar>' progress, tlie 
prospects for world peace, the essence 
of the democratic idea, the spiritu- 
al repercussions of the atomic bomb. 
Tlirougbout them all, using the same 
luminous mixture of scientific method 
and philosophic mysticism, the same 
central theme recurs: a worldwide 
evolution, through education and 
Christian love, toward a "final ma- 
turing and ecstasy of mankind" — a 
metamorphosis toward a supreme syn- 



thesis, a spiritual and inward escape 
from this planet. 

What Teilhard has mainly to say 
to us might be summed up in one 
word — Jov. 

W ith all the scientific knowledge 
at his command, Teilhard paints a 
vast panorama of all creation, and it 
delights him — ever}' bit of it, from 
the atom to the stars, from the amoe- 
ba to Man. What delights him most 
is Life, a word he always capitalizes. 
And what brings even more than de- 
light, what brings him an inexpressi- 
ble joy, is that through all of time 
and space, Teilhard finds an intense 
driving purpose. That purpose, first 
seen in primordial gas and molten 
rock, is toward Life and toward yet 
more Life. That purposeful drive to- 
ward Life reaches its center and climax 
in Man. 

In Man, Life is most intensely con- 
centrated. But the story of Man has 
only just begim. At this very moment, 
the pressures in human life are build- 
ing up to such an explosive point that 
quite soon Man must make a break- 
through, resulting in what amounts 
to a new order of Mankind. 

The entire universe makes progress. 
Man is the uniquely important result 
of that progress and Man is now en- 
dowed with the power and the duty 
to shape his own evolution toward 
far greater heights of intellectual and 
spiritual being. This view of the Fu- 
ture of Man puts Teilhard de Char- 
din dramatically against all the pes- 
simisms, despairs and nibilisms which 
crowd the literary and academic stage 
of our day. 

One key to all of Teilhard's vision 
of reality is a concept for which he 
had to invent a word — AWt/>/iere 
(pronounced new spltere). For those 
who are not yet at home in Teilhard^s 
cosmos, 1 will attempt here a very 
simple description of Noosphere — 
with all apologies to the experts. 

Thinking only of our planet Earth, 
it is jiossible to speak of a baryxphere 
— the mass of fiery metal way down 
under. Then there is the lithosphere 
— the hard rock surface of Earth on 
which lie the oceans and the lakes — 
the hydrosphere. Out of the waters 
came Life and so Teilhard shows to 



us all living creatures as forming the 
biosphere. And then comes his special 
vision. Just as the Earth is covered 
with a biosphere of flora and fauna, 
so it is also, now at last, covered with 
a layer of mind, emanating from Man 
— the noosphere {noos in Greek means 
mind or thought). 

This noosphere is not simply "in- 
side'* the minds of men. A great part 
of the noosphere is the total complex 
of alt the tools and machines which 
Man has made. Thus the noosphere 
is composed of, among other things, 
practically everything listed in the 
Sears Roebuck catalogue plus rail- 
roads, steamboats, automobiles, jet 
airplanes, telephones, TV stations, 
atom bombs, etc. 

All of Man's tof>ls and machines con- 
stitute not only a mechanism for use 
and action; they also constitute an 
incredibly vast and intricate thinking 
machine. And that was even before 
computers. Add more and bigger com- 
puters and you have an even more 
incredibly vast man-made, man-used 
global thinking machine. 

But of course, the noosphere is not 
composed simply of machines. Even 
more importantly, the noosphere is 
composed of all the thoughts in men^s 
minds and all the ]>oetry and music 
in their souls. 

So Man must be seen today as liv- 
ing and operating not only in the bi- 
osphere, of which he is lM>th painfidly 
and gloriously a part; he lives and 
o|>erates with even more freedom and 
power in the noosphere which has 
evolved out of his biological brain. 

There is one more thing to say 
about the noosphere and that has to 
do with heredity. It is fundamental 
to Teilhard's vision of reality that, 
in Man, heredity does not proceed 
only through his genes and chromo- 
somes. Man is shaped by his social 
environment. U hat we in fact are we 
owe quite as much to our cultural 
heritage as to our genes. And this will 
be even more true of our children's 
children. 

And the reason why Man is due for 
a great breakthrough to another or- 
der of Mankind is that the noosphere 
(with atomic fission and fusion and 
other things) has become so full of 
knowledge piled on knowledge and 



of ideas piled on ideas that, all inter- 
communicating, it is bound toexplode 
into some new kind of being. 

To imagine the future, consider the 
past. Here's a kind of timetable of 
Man and the noosphere: 

300,000,000 years ago is when Life 
began on this planet. 

100,000 years ago — the first "man" 
— cf., Peking Man whom Teilhard 
helped to discover. 

30,000 years ago — the first Homo 
sapiens. 

10,000 years ago — the first social 
man. 

200 years ago — the scientific rev- 
olution. 

The point of this timetable is that 
most of our amazing noosphere (re- 
member, it means everything from 
your Chevrolet to the Einstein equa- 
tion) has been created in the past 200 
years. Suppose it goes on developing 
that fast or faster? What happens in 
another 200 years? Or even in 50? Or 
... in another 1,000,000 years? 



Wei 



Tell, what? What will be the 
"Future of Man''? Teilhard does not 
know, of course. But he is utterly 
convinced of his vision — on scientific 
grounds and on logic — in so far as 
science and logic can provide or sus- 
tain a vision. That vision is of the 
unique imi>ortance of Man in all the 
universe, of the destiny of Man to 
rise toward spiritual perfection, until 
at last a united humanity is united 
with God who draws all men unto 
Him. 

There is nothing new about the end 
of the vision. What is new about Teil- 
hard de Chardin is that he makes it 
applicable to today — to the human 
crises of today and tomorrow. And 
not only applicable but urgent, for 
Teilhard says that Man will make 
that breakthrough, which is pressing 
on us, only if we understand in what 
direction we ought to move, in what 
direction we should apply the cosmic 
powers we possess. 

But how are we to understand 
aright? And how can we direct our 
wills to do the right even if we see it? 
These questions remain. Teilhard de 
Chardin does not drive us by moral 
imperatives. He draws us by the 
splendor and joy of his vision. 



. by Henry R* Luce 
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Quick now-when we say Ginger Ale 
what name do you think of first? 



Did you think of Canada Dry first? That's natural. After all, 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale is the original pale dry ginger ale. 

It was first made back in 1906. It"s the perfect blend of 
costly ingredients plus pinpoint carbonation that gives it Spe- 
cial Sparkle. That's what keeps it so lively right down to the 




bottom of the glass. Since 1 906. over 20 billion bottles of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale have been poured. Today, it's bottled 
in 33 1 plants in 57 countries. 

Say. if you didn't think of Canada Dry Ginger Ale first— 
where have you been since 1906 anyway? 
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NOW COMPLETE: THE 12-VOLUME 




From Volumg I: A portrait of Christo- . 
pher Columbus, who, on October 12, 
1492, changed the course of history. 



The Editors of LIFE 

and the following 
distinguished author- 
historians bringyou a 
fascinating retelling 
of the great American story. 



Richard B. Morris, Gouverneur Morris Pro- 
fessor of History at Columbia University, is 
tile author of Volumes i, The New World 
(Prehistory to 1774) and 2, The Making of a 
Nation (1775-1789). 

Margaret L. Coit, Associate Professor of 
American History and English at Fairleigh 
Dickinson University, is the author of Vol- 
umes 3. The Growing Years (1789-1829) and 
4, The Sweep ll'eUward (Ig29-1849) . 

T, Harry yVilliams, Boyd Professor of His- 
tory at Louisiana State University, is the 
autlior of Volumes 5, The Union Sundered 
(1849-1865) and 6, The Union Restored 
(1861-1876). 

Bernard A. Weisberger, Professor of Ameri- 
can History at the University of Rochester, is 
the author of V^olumes 7, The Age of Steel and 
Steam (1877-1890) and 8, Reaching for Em- 
pire (1890-1901). 

Ernest R. May, Professor of History at Har- 
vard University, is the audior of Volumes 9, 
The Progressive l-ra (1901-1917) and 10. IVar, 
Boom and Bust (1917-1932) . 

William E. Leuchtenburg, Professor of .-\mer- 
ican History at Columbia University, is die 
author of Volinnes II. New Deal and Global 
War (1933-1945) and 12. The Great Age of 
Change (From 1945). 

Henry F. Graff, Chairman of the History 
Department at Columbia University, served 
as Consulting Editor for the project. 
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Actual size 8^2 x 1 1 inches, 
176 pages, 60 in full color. 



The complete LIFE HISTORY, which holds 
the George Washington Honor Medal of the Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge, contains over 2,000 pages, 
3,000 paintings, photographs and maps 

and half-a-million words of interpretive text. 



Time-Life Books, Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 



HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 



Just published: The final volume of The LIFE HISTORY. 
You are invited to sample this superbly wTitten and illustrated 
chronicle for 10 days without obligation to purchase it. 



USING the techniques that have 
made LIFE Books among the 
most widely read and enjoyed in die 
world, the Editors and a group of dis- 
tinguished author-historians now bring 
you and your children the most beauti- 
ful and educational history of America 
ever produced. In its pages you will share 
in the soaring adventure and giant sig- 
nificance of our nation's development. 

It is a dynamic, inspiring story of 
grand designs, incredible coincidences, 
and some outrageous blunders. It is a 
stirring narration . . , alive with heroes 
and cowards, ladies and hussies . . . fea- 
turing men who mastered their times and 




From Volume 6: Stonejvall Jackson and Robert E. Lee 
plan the Battle of Chancellursville. A brilliant victory 
for the Confederacy, it cost General Jackson his life. 

ages that humbled their participants. 

It is a saga that produced names to 
be hallowed, to be despised, to be feared 
. . . and from it all has come a legacy of 
more wealth, patriotism, and idealism 
than the world has ever seen before. 

You are invited to share in the tre- 
mendous exf)crience of the American 
story. You will relive this great drama 
. . . sharing with its participants, their 
hof)es, their fears, their sorrows and 
aspirations. In the beginning, you will 
be awed by the wonders of discovery, 
moved by the stamina and courage of a 
fledgling nation, only to be thrust into 
the astonishing realization of the fan- 



tastic growth and maturity of this still- 
youthful country. In the first volume, 
you will find yourself caught up in the 
tumultuous sweep of discovery and ac- 
complishment of the early explorers; 
meet the settlers of the Carolinas, Vir- 
ginia, and New England, who, though 
they differed, shared an urge for self- 
government and a belief in the rights 
and dignity of all men. You understand 
why the colonies decided they must 
"hang together or hang separately, "and 
how the torch of liberty, once ignited, 
set off the rebellion that gave birth to 
our nation and fired peoples everywhere 
to fight for their independence. 

Borrow The New World 

for 10 Days 

The adjacent resers'ation card will bring 
you Volume I, The A'ew World, for 10 
days free examination. Share it with 
your children and their teachers. Then 
either return the book, or if you choo.se 
to add it to your family library, pay 
only S3. 95 (plus shipping). You then 
have the privilege of examining each vol- 
ume of the series, delivered one every 



eight weeks, but no obligation to pur- 
chase any of them. You may cancel 
your preview privilege at any time. 

To receive T/ie Xeiv World, complete 
and mail the postpaid form today, or 



write us at the Time 
& Life Buildinu, 
Chicago, Illinoiv 
60611. (.Schools and 
Libraries: Order 
from Silver Burdett 
Company, Morris- 
town, New Jensey.) 




The Sounds of History 

Each volume of The LIFE HISTORY 
is complemented by a 12-inch, 33H-rpni 
record, "The Sounds of History." On 
one side you hear great documents and 
speeches, read by Fredric March and 
Florence Eldridge; on the other the 
great music of the period selected and 
edited by Virgil Thomson. To receive 
the recording with your copy of The 
Aew World (price: $1.95 additional, plus 
shipping), check the appropriate box 
on the order form. Same return privi- 
leges, of course. 




From Volume 12: The awesome first moment of a triumphant flight, Astrottaut John 
Glenn's journey through three dawns and three sunsets in five hours of Febrtutry 20, 1962, 



Brach's 

I GOBLIN 
APPROVED 

HALLOWEEN CANDIES 
1 g3 X'NDS 

Only Brach's has "Goblin Approved" candies for 
Trick or Treat. They are individually wrapped, 
ready to serve, popularly priced and popular with 
everyone. Give Brach's "Goblin Approved" candies. 
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MOVIE REVIEW 



borrownl Bome of his tricks, Berg- 
man has used them judiciously and 
he has infused a lot of his own whim- 
sical ideas. The critic takes his notes 
with a two-foot-long quill pen which 
comes to hfe and begins to quiver 
and flounce when a songhird chirps. 
There is a wonderfully funny tango 
which, the director explains in a sub- 
titled aside, is intended to symbolize 
a seduction subtly, so as not to of- 
fend the censors. 

This is Bergman's first color film 
and it is a visual smorgasbord, most- 
ly in pale, subdued pastels that seem 
very Swedish. The actors are all mem- 
bers of Bergman's celebrated stock 
company, and they are exactly right 
in their crazy roles. The Andersson 
girls, Bergman's perennial leading 
ladies, are especially winsome — Har- 
riet as the saucy maid, and Bibi as 
the giggling Bumblc-Bee. 

All These U^omen is stylish, nutty, 
slapstick entertainment, and its deep 
meanings, subtleties and symbolisms 
are best left to the avant-garde. Ap- 
proached with a vacant mind and a 
sense of humor, it can be a lot of fun 
— even for a square. 



bi/ Mtivhard Oulahan 
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Who 
Needs Hidden 
Meaning? 

ALL THESE WOMEN 

Directed by tngmar Bergman 

rFhe films of Tngmar Bergman usu- 
ally scare me. I have never been a 
member of the worshipful Bergman 
cult, although I recognize that the 
great Swedish director is undoubted- 
ly a great Swedish director. It's just 
that I feel uneasy in the presence of 
bis murky movies. What is the Great 
One trying to say in l^iW Stratvber^ 
ries? ^Tiom is he damning in The Si- 
lence? Frankly, I donH always know 
for sure, although I realize the ad- 
mission is practically fatal for a re- 
viewer of films — like failing to appre- 
ciate Charlie Chaplin or thinking that 



Debbie Reynolds is not all bad. Some- 
times, after seeing a Bergman opus, 
I feel like a motherless child. 

The usual misgivings began to nib- 
ble at my mind during the first few 
minutes of the latest thunderbolt 
h-om Stockholm, All These PTomen. 
What was the Master up to this time? 
Was he spoofing women? Was he as- 
sailing critics? Or was this just a 
valentine in praise of free love? Then, 
all of a sudden, the answer to my 
problem came to me. So you're a 
square, I said to myself. So what? 
Who cares about the murky meaning 
anyway? I settled down blissfully to 
enjoy a splendidly comic movie. 

The story concerns the last days 
of a great cellist, a man of world re- 
nown who hves like a sultan in a 
beautiful chateau. The time is the 
19208, and our virtuoso is settled in 
cosily with a pride of adoring lion- 
esses. There are his aging patroness, 
his legal wife, his official mistress, 
his student protege, a pert cham- 
bermaid, a "young cousin," and his 
piano accompanist. Seven women — 
one for every day in the week. 

The cellist is named Felix and he 



has given fanciful nicknames to each 
of his enamoratas: Traviata, Bum- 
ble-Bee, Mme. Tussaud, St. Cecilia 
and so on (Don't ask me what the 
names represent — remember I don't 
care any more). Into this best of all 
fantasy worlds comes the non-hero, 
a music critic who is the summation 
of all wicked critics: a mincing, fop- 
pish, stupid, conniving man who is 
writing a biography of Felix but 
hopes to blackmail him into playing 
his own trashy composition on a 
worldwide broadcast. That's all that 
need be said about the plot; it is, in 
fact, almost all there is to the plot. 

^Rrhaps it is heresy to say so, but 
it seems to me that Bergman has bor- 
rowed — deUberately, no doubt — an 
awful lot of his material from other 
masters. There is a very Chaplin- 
esque scene with the critic struggling 
to replace a huge plaster bust on its 
pedestal. There is a Keystone Cops 
chase through the garden. One pre- 
dominantly white scene by a swim- 
ming [wol closely resembles Frederi- 
co Fellini's famous white-on-white 
Italian spa from 8^. But if he has 




Discovered in Rome... acclaimed in Paris, 
now Max Factor brings you 
the hair-setting sensation that maizes 
all lotions seem pass6 (even primitive) 



COIFFURE 




ITALIENNE by IVIAX FACTOR 
new hair-setting gel that sets, 
conditions and highlights in 
one easy step 



tOH^OUNPEP MAX r*CTOII * CO. I 



Actually highlights your hair color without 
changing it... as It sets and conditions! New 
Coiffure Itallenne is an enriched gel containing 
protein .. .gives body and bounce (even to cas- 
ual, swingy styles) . . . makes hair so manageable, it glows with good will. Your 
set feels softer, lasts longer. . .and that sparkle comes from one of seven high- 
lighting shades that's just right for you. Only $1 .25 (•i>°i»">i>i..no,<.<i..i>iigMi,d.H„.ni„,ic») 





Commercial artist Bill Carr works on a drawing in his Chicago studio 



"I need money in the bank. ..not life insurance! ' 

"Then a MONY man showed me a plan to build cash. ..which I wasn't doing in this crazy art business!" 




could use in case I was suddenly disabled and 
was kept from working. And then Howard and 
I updated my lile insurance program, loo. 
"Wlial I like about Howard is, he really goes 
out of his way to understand my special situ- 
ation. I'm sold on his approach to insurance 
. . . and on MONY." 

MONY NIEN CARE FOR PEOPLE. Thefll be s^tad 
to discuss how lije and litalth ttisittam e can help you . . . 
and how you can slarl a suhslanlial filan. or fdl out 
your present program, with savings Jrom the new tax cut. 

MONY 

MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 



MONY, Ocpl 1.104, 1740 Kro.idw.iy, .\civ York, N Y. 10019 
Pleusr send mr Ihr frte, hrlphit booklets checked below. 

-SB- I 



□ 

•The AK<: Of Life 
Iniuraiirr." How in- 
■urance worki, in 
plain l'In((liih. Ikuic 
lypTfl. cash values, 
[lividrndi, ric. 



□ 



"I hope I wasn't abrupt with 
MONY man Howard Frank- 
lin when I first met him In- 
surance didn't interest me... 
when I wasn't putting a 
, dime away ! 

'Well, Howard showed how 
I a .MO.NY plan could help solve 
mi*«o.i;.;«V,„»i7.;.r.Y/ ihat problem. 
"He started me on a program that protects my 
wife, Virginia, while it accumulates cash values 
at the same time Cash that could help me re- 
tire some day And I'm adding to that pro- 
gram as I can. 

"Later on, my family got bigger, plus I went 
into business for myself. So we added some 
health insurance to provide an income we 

7ra Mutual Lit* Insuranc* Corr-onnv Of N«w VorK, N«w York. NY. — Lll«, Hastth. Group Insursnco. Pansion Plans — Salas and Servica Otiicas tnrouonout tita United Stalas, In Canada, and sarvino our Armad Forcas In Wastarn Europa 



'lalkiiin Over Ketl- 
rriil 'r.,),<*» . . . Aiut 
Ufe .^nd Health In- 
•umiite." Tlie lux 
cm ami Ik>w it ran 
brlp voiir faiiiilv. 



□ 

'■ TIm" l..*niq(ir Invrsi- 
■iK-iii Icdturr, Uf 
Lilp Insurance." 
MrlpTiil ( oiiiuariMjn 
or UMuriim e with 
»((M'I>» and IioihIs. 
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What price freedom? 



Just a bit more with the cordless REMINGTON' LEKTRONIC II. 

Most men are prisoners every morning. 
Tied to a wall socket. Or stuck to a wet sink. 
For those who've had it up to here, the LEKTRONIC II is the answer. 
It costs a little more, but a lot of freedom goes with it. Freedom to 
shave anywhere. It runs on rechargeable energy cells? Freedom 
from scraping because Roller Combs protect your skin. 
Freedom from near misses. 756 slots eat up every whisker 
in sight. Freedom from before-dinner sprout. 348 cutting edges 
are honed on an angle to shear whiskers right at the skin line. 
Last of all, freedom from ragged sideburns. There's a 
sideburn trimmer inside the head case. 
The last time this much freedom was on the loose, 

it started a revolution. 




•tCMiMGTON ELtCTlUC SMAvtR, H «li DGEPOKT, CONN. LE^TnoNiCi Tra<Jen>af*L ot Spe'»y Rand Cotoo'ifO"- 



Keep it safe for *1 

I (Yes, you get this $2.50 REMINGTON SHAV-A-KIT for only $1.00.) 



FIRST BUY ANY OF THESE: 

REMINGTON- Shaving Powder Stick. Ab- 
sorbsoils, perspiration. Makeselectric shav- 
ing quicker, slicker, more comfortable. 2'/2- 
oz. stick. No spill. 

REMINGTON" Pre/Shave. Exclusive formula 
softens beard. Soothes skin. New silicone 
lubricant keeps cutters running free. 
REMINGTON ■ After Shave. Cool, skin-toning 
menthol with special GLR 100 refreshes and 
protects your face. Crisp, manly aroma. 
REMINGTON' SHAVER SAVER. Floats away 
packed in whiskers. Powerful 2-X germicide 
disinfects head. Lubricates cutters. Com- 
plete with tune-up dip tray. 




THEN: 

Cut out the big red "R"from any remington 
Shaving Aids package. Take it, with $1, to 
your nearest REMINGTON Shaver Service 
Station (or use the coupon). This terrific 
SHAV A-KIT is padded, lined, waterproof, 
lightweight. Ideal for carrying remington" 
Shaver and Shaving Aids, for travel, beach, 
sports. Pick one up fast. Offer expires De- 
cember 31, 1964. 



SHAV-A-KIT 
BO)C9100A 

Bridgeport, Conn. 06601 
Gentlemen: 

H«ro'« th« bis red "R" plus my St .00 ( ) check 

( )money order payabletoREMlNGTON Shaver. 
Please send me my REMINGTON SHAV-A-KIT 



I 



Name- 



Address- 
City 



-State- 



-Zip Code- 



SHAVER SAVER: Ifadamarli. Sparry Rand Corporation 



Over-the-calf socks 
are the men's style 
story of the year. 

Want to be "in"? 

Get out and get 
the Over-the-Calf 
Hi-Governorl 




No more falling socks. No more bare legs. The Over-the-CoH Hi-Governor 
is here to stay. It's made of 100°i nylon and reinforced ot the heel and 
toe. Fits everyone. Regular for men up to 6' ifits sizes 10 l3i. Tall for 
men over 6' ifits sizes l)Vi-l4i. $1.50 per pair. 
Another fine product of jjfl Koyser Roth. 



Esquire Socks 
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LIFE 



THKATER KEVIEJP 



Briffhf JRed 
Spotlight 
on the Sard 



On 



ne of tli<* wnnderH of )\ Uliaiii 
Shakeitpeare i^i that iioImxIv \%hn rral- 
ly think.s uIh>iiI tiiiii ran takr liiin 
raliiily. least of all llir SliakrHprarc 
e^rholarn. Ko>vs<'. Brn\tn. Kni^xht. 
Mack. (-huh'. V.ww thrir naiiu-s pop 
off in cvritrd inonosvlluhh-rt. \nil nou 
comes another lioi j)i!*tol shot: KottI 
W ho's Kotl'.' WhatV Kott fjot. ex- 
ploding 9^ late in the fOOih hirtlulav 
eelehratinn Hke a fusilade after the 
Konian eandles? 

Jan Kott is a Polish professor from 
far out in left field, the rni\ersity 
of Warsau. Ilis IxHik. Shah's/Httre 
Our ('ontt'inporurv (Douhleihu ) is 
heing received li\ smn** critics as tile 
freshest comment on Shakespeare in 
many years, h> others as a pre|K»s- 
terotis nuisance, and lt> nid>od\ Uinp 
down. 

Kott's jtiltin^ly ori;:inal perspec- 
ti\ e on the hard is miles remo\ ed from 
the usual literary lint-picking. As a 
dweller hehind the Iron (Curtain. Kott 
can see in Shakespeare "the nifiht 
of Na/j (H'cupation. concent ration 
camps, niass-nninlers." Vnil he feels 
the violence of Shakespeare — espe- 
cially as it erupts in the earh his- 
torical phns — is easier to jrrasp. easi- 
er to see as historical nei'essit\ for 
mid-2tHh Oiiturv audiences than it 
was a century ago for our less \ io- 
lent forebears. In other words, we've 
■^roun so harharous that we can now 
meet the Klizahethans on their own 
•n^iunds. 

Koll swinjis first ill the '*kin«; 
pla)s," seeing the inonurchs as stand- 
ard emblems of powi-r. the Kichards 
sliced from a Richard loaf, their faces 
blurred together, and all of them tak- 
ing turns as killers and \ ictiins. as 
they tread 4ip and down the bIiH>dv 
staircase of hintor\ . 

Ill Ilamlrl. K<itt |H>inls <uil that 
Klsinor castle, like a inodrrn |>olice 
state, is infested with spies, not to 
say bugged. "Someone is hidden," he 
says, "behind cmtv curtain." and all 
night long spich seem lo conie in out 
<»f the cold ami nipping air. 

Professor Kott has other hoinlis to 
drop. As a translator of Sartre and 
loiiesco. and an expert on the pla\ s of 
Heckett. he knows hi> \*a\ around tlie 
Theater of the Absurd. He htddK 
brackets Shakespeare with the mod- 
erns when it 4'onies to depicting man- 



;1 



kind lost on a meaningless sea fir a 
bare heath. 1 

His m<»st iinpr«'ss)ve chapter \h 
Kiiifi Littr. which he compares 
Samuel Beckett's a\ ant-garde phns. 
/vnr/^ime an<l II uilinfijor Cmhtt. Kot| 
sees the great Kear himself reilneiHi ti 
a condition that is lM>th senseless an 
absurd, surrounded bv sane men whd 
are mad. and fools and madmen whi 
are wise. 

Kott's unortluMlox ideas have had 
strong effect on the Knglish director^ 
IVter BriMik. who put them into hi^ 
re<-enl production of Iahu-, -Itown ii^ 
the I .S. last spring. The show was aU 
most ec|uall\ panm-d and praised o\ er 
here. For nn self. 1 fi>uiiil it nioxing^ 
it was so hleakl\ and brutally inhu- 
man that in the end it seemed not tin 
usual a\ ant-garde requiem for hu- 
man values but an impassioned ex* 
hortation to restore them. 

*rheair\-fair\ doingsof.4 jV/»/.siim- 
mer Sifiht's Drenm Kott picture* as 
a brutalK erotic fantasv . He imagine!* 
the ciHirt ofTilania. the fair\ queen, 
as "consisting of old mi'ii and \toiuen. 
toothless and shaking, their tiiouths 
wet with salixa. who sniggering pro- 
cure a monster for their mistress." 

On the whole. I'm pro-Kott. But 
he h>st me there. 

Kott thinks that movies are a great 
medium htr Shakespeare, f^pcciallv 
the films of Sir Laurence Olivier. ItuI 
while I agree with him in general, I 
had some passing doubts the olhcr 
da\ at the new Russian movie of 
ffumlft. which was shown at New! 
^ ork's film festival. 



ere was another salute to Shake 
speare from behind the Iron < .iirlain 
— and alHtut as far awax rn>m K<'ll 
as \ou could gel. Russia's l ullmr 
commissars, alwavs cons«*rvativp in 
artistic matters, certainlx were not 
disfHised to find in Shakespeare a re- 
flection of their own political l\r,in-i 
nie>. Instead, the movie has an old- < 
fashioned oiH*ratic grandeur, height* 
eiied hv colorful Shostakovich music, 
and photographed with special em- 
phasis on the grim battlements and 
|>ouiiding surf. It is as romantic a> a | 
W agner opera. Hamlet, a sober-sid^-d. 
handsome fellow, dies |)icturcs4piclv 
after his duel, sitting on a rock over- 
looking the sea. 

"But that can't be Hamlet." vir 
protest, "not the Hamlet iie kiinw. ' 
Highl. Bill he is the i nri-»iTv ali \ c ) 
Hamlet that right now the Russian^ 
know, or v*ant to kmtvv. And this is 
another |M>int that Kott drives home, 
and one that bv itself would iuslifx 
his fascinating but freakish book. , 
"Kverv historical |M'riod." he write*. ^ 
"finds in Shakespeare v\hat it Is look- 
ing for and what it wants to sec. " 

hy Tom l^rhletmjr 



Fred Pressburger 
and his amazing underwater prescription goggles. 



Like many of us. Kred Pressburgcr wears glasses. 
- Recently this created a problem. 

Mr. Pressburger produces television commercials. 
Underwater, sometimes. 

Even so. he likes to see what he's doing. Obviously 
he can't wear his glasses underwater. And goggles 
don't come with prescription lenses. 

In fact, goggles, with their large surface, can't be 
ground to his prescription requirements and still 
withstand underwater pressure. 

The probli-m was solved by grinding lenses to his 



prescription and then cementing them into i»silion 
in the relatively thick glass of the goggles. 

This did it. It provided both the visual correction 
and the strength needed. 

To be sure, few of us have such problems. But 
plenty of us have our own. sjiecial needs. For the 
special ways we now work and study and play. 

W'e may. for example, need multi-focal lenses to 
provide near, middle and distance correction all in 
one pair of glasses. 

Or prescription sunglas.ses. Or shatler-resislanl 



lenses. Or lenses coated against rellection. 

It's nice to know they can all be had. And that, 
like all good tools, they help us do whatever we have 
lo do— better. 

So a iwrson with a sixjcial seeing problem is just 
f(X)lish not to make use of such help. 

For that matter, any [XTSon— special needs or not 
—is just as foolish not to have his eyes examined 
every year or so. How else can he bo sure he's seeing 
as well as he should? 

Above water, that is. licttcr Vision InslUute. 



Wey like to send you a 
Kennedy half-dollar. 



Here s the rub. 



The rub is ourMINIT-RUB. 
Have you ever experienced its deep-down soothing 
warmth— its man-sized pain relief? 

Now's your chance, 
with a free gift of a rare John F. Kennedy half-dollar 
with the purchase of MINIT- RUB. 
Here's exactly how to get it. Clip the arm illustration 
side from one 3 oz. size MINIT- RUB carton— or 
two IV2 oz.size MINIT- RUB cartons. 



Print your name and address on the plain side, 
and mail to GROVE LABORATORIES, 
DIVISION OF BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
P.O.BOX 7 102, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 63177. 
Offer limited to one per family while the supply lasts. 
Offer closes December 31,1964. 




OCeP DOWN 



MINIT- RUB is another fine product of Grove Laboratories 

FAST. DEEP-DOWN PAIN RELIEf 




I 



Minil-Rub 



'.0«f WlJSCttS-COtO OtSCilWK'fliS »»TM«lTJS-»H£ljM»riSI>' 

Offer void wherever taxed, restricted, or prohibited; and limited to U.S. 




Sprite is tart. 
Naturally tart for 
adult tastes. 
Alive! Yet subtle. 
And not so sweet. 
Tastes tingling 
clean. Exuberant! 
Sprite 

tastes like today. 





A Product of 

The Coca-Cola Company 



There's a place for a low-priced tire. 



There's a place for a super tire. 





There's a place for a snow tire. 



This must be the place. 



I'm leudy wlieii you are. Drive in today and I'll mount your AMOCO* 120 Super Tires (for high-speed traveling) 
Wl-AlHtRGARD.. tires (for mud and snow) or Grip-Safe tires (for low-cost driving). Use your Standard Oil credit 
card. I'll arrange for easy terms; you're ready to roll. You ex pect more from Standard— and you get it. 

Your Standard Oil Dealer ( standard! 



STANDARD OIL DIVISION AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 





This friendly "mouse" majors in biology — 
and gets straight A's at Howard Johnson's 



At Howard Johnson's Restaurant on Bellaire 
Boulevard in Houston, Texas, Martha Hirsch plays 
the part of a friendly mouse and entertains children 
at their parties. Now this popular Johnson Girl is off 
to college with the help of scholarships she's won 
and money she's earned at Howard Johnson's. 
A Real Standout 

One of 13 children, Martha was valedictorian at 
Houston's Marian High, a leader in extra-curricular 
activities and the winner of many scholastic awards. 
She teaches Sunday School and entertains children 
at benefits and other affairs. 

Because she symbolizes all the admirable Quali- 
ties of Howard Johnson's people, and because of 
her outstanding contribution to her school and com- 
munity, Martha Hirsch has been named this month's 
Howard Johnson's Spotlight Award winner. Besides 



national acclaim, the honor includes a substantial 
cash award. 

Johnson Girls In the Spotlight 

We're proud of Martha — and of all our Johnson 
Girls. Some, like Martha, are helping out at home 
and earning money for further education. Many 
are wives of young professional men. Others are 
mothers with growing families, adding to the budget 
or sending a child through college. 

Martha, we know, will wear her gold Spotlight 
Emblem proudly. For she, and the more than 30,000 
other Howard Johnson's people, know the spot- 
light's on them to come through in big ways, little 
ways, all ways. 

That's why you'll always find so many friendly, 
helpful people at Howard Johnson's. 




Martha Hirsch (extreme right), at presentation 
of awards by Houston Chapter, Theta Sigma 
Phi, women's national journalism society, is 
also this month's Howard Johnson's Spotlight 
Award winner. The honor is granted in recogni* 
tion of her outstanding contribution to Howard 
Johnson's tradition of service to the public. 

Photo courtesy of the Houston Pott. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 



CROSS-BUSING 

Sirs: 

Your slory on the cross-busing eon- 
iroversy (Sepl. 25) «as pretty sad. It's 
truly a shame when children arc re- 
quired to act like adults simply because 
their parents prefer to act like children. 

Terri Woodward 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sirs: 

As a parent of a Jackson Heights 
school student. I was shocked to read 
your biased article. We don't object 
to sending our children to " colored 
schools." >\e object to sending our chil- 
dren to any schools insomeothcrneigh- 
borhood. It is not a completely black 
and white issue. 

Georgf Rfedlr 
Jackson Heights, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

I can surely understand the parents 
who said. "Why my child?" Negro par- 
ents have been wondering. "\Vhy my 
child.'" for several hundred years. Why 
must my child be deprived of the right 
to live as God intended? Let's face it. 
there's no such thing as separate but 
equal schools. North, South. East or 
West. 

DtNISE FORCHION 

Moorestown, N.J. 
Sirs: 

I fear that the "ultimate absurdity" 
is not the fact that Kim Hirschmann 
is forced to remain in a second grade 
classroom, but that a parent can be- 
come so involved in a matter of prin- 
ciple (and one which, by current moral 
and ethical standards, might well be 
considered distorted at best) to jeopard- 
ize the well-being of her daughter. 

David E. Burmestfr 
San Francisco. Calif. 

Sirs: 

I have a daughter of my own in the 
sixth grade, and it takes only one clear 
eye to see how social girls become at 
this age and how necessary it is for them 
to have friends around them. If my 
child were required to ride a bus in or- 
der to maintain a happy, well-adjusted 
school life w ith friends of her own age, 
she would darn well ride a bus! 

Mrs. Earl I. MtRSKY 

Chicago, III. 

Sirs: 

We used a "Princeton plan" in a 
small town in California. Kindergarten 
through fourth grades went to one 
school, fifth through sixth to another, 
seventh through eighth another and a 
four-year high school. It had nothing 



to do with integration, though colored 
and oriental and Mexican children 
who lived in the town ftiti get inte- 
grated. It is a great ideal The children 
go nearly the same hours, use similar 
equipment and play more with their 
peers. What 1 noticed most was that 
our children liked .school longer this 
way because they weren't influenced 
by the older, more blase students. 

My elementary children walk or bi- 
cycle (through heavy Los Angeles traf- 
fic) eight blocks. Yet in New York the 
city is paying to keep the children safe 
— bus. no bicycles, no walking in traf- 
fic, no car pools, and you complain! 

Aside from these facts, the thing 
that makes me sick is the smugness and 
bigotry of the parents. You want free- 
dom for your children? Freedom to 
make decisions and choices for them- 
selves? Then why don't you let them 
expose themselves and decide for them- 
selves if they hate Niggers. Wops. Jews. 
Chinks. Japs. Poles or any manner of 
people? This mess is your world and 
you shouldn't wish it on your children. 
Not if you love and respect them and 
want them to "live in peace" in a 
"better world " than yours. 

Virginia Connard 
Los Angeles. Calif. 

SPACE ADVENTURES: 
THE TIME IS HERE 

Sirs: 

Your articles on America's Space 
Revolution (Sept. 25) were most en- 
joyable and well done. They bring to 
the public the magnitude of the pro- 
gram. May I suggest the mechanical 
windup razor be left olV on that jour- 
ney to the moon? A seven-day trip 
without a shave will make the Astro- 
nauts look like the explorers they are. 

Ronald A. HortsiANN Sr. 
Maywood. III. 

COMPUTER WIZARD 

Sirs: 

The writer of the article on Bill Wolf, 
young w izard of computers (Sept. 25). 
says that while a great deal is going on 
in Wolf's career some intangibles ap- 
pear to have been lost. Exactly the 
point. Here is a man suspicious of the 
unpredictability of men but strikingly 
fond of machines. 

These seemingly admirable, get- 
things-done young men could become 
a misguided blessing. A great deal 
could be lost . . . irrevocably. Is Wolf a 
forecast of a brave new breed in Amer- 
ica? If he is, then the American people 
may find that they can conquer some 
part of space only to lose their souls. 

Roy A. Crisham Jr. 

Hopewell, N.J. 



COMSAT 

Sirs: 

Having written a whole book ex- 
plaining how transocean telephone ca- 
bles use vacuum tube amplifiers. I'm 
distressed to read in my Comsiit article 
in LiiL (Sept. 25. p. 120) that they 
use transistors. Transistor cables will 
be wonderful but won't be in opera- 
tion for several years. 

Arthur C. Ci vrke 
Colombo. Ceylon 

► It was Lilt's error, not Mr. 
Clarke's.— FD. 

SPACE BOY 

Sirs: 

I read the article "A Boy and His 
Bird" (Sept. 25). and I'd like to know 
how to join the National Association 
of Rocketry and how to get the fueled 
rocket engine for 21^. 

Ron Williams 

Sylmar. Calif. 

Write the National Association 
of Rocketry. 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue N.W., Washington, D.C.— ED. 

L.B.J. AND SPACECRAFT 

Sirs: 

"Surgically clean" is hardly the word 
for the w hite room President Johnson is 
shown visiting to inspect a Mariner 
spacecrafl (Sept. 25). Such rooms must 
be far cleaner than the cleanest hospi- 
tal operating room. Operating rooms 
often are still cleaned with dust-produc- 
ing mops or ordinary vacuum cleaners. 
Such methods would horrify men in 
charge of aerospace industry "clean 
rooms." The one respect in which an 
operating room may be "cleaner" is in 
its presumed freedom from bacterio- 
logical contamination. The fabrication, 
handling and packaging of space vehi- 
cle components is carried on in rigidly 
controlled environments where person- 
nel wear nonlint-producing clothing: 
where the room itself is constructed of 
nonflaking. nondust-producing materi- 
als; and where dust counters constantly 
monitor air cleanliness. Hospitals, in 
fact, arc learning from the space and 
electronic plants the new techniques of 
contamination control which can make 
surgical facilities far cleaner than they 
have ever been before. 

ROBY WtNTZ 

Los Angeles. Calif. 

T.V. SNOOPER 

Sirs: 

Surely the "watch truck" snooping 
its way down an unsuspecting street 
(Sept. 25) is an invasion of privacy! If 



the TV industry wants to know what 
programs arc being seen they should 
obtain the viewer's permission — and 
pay for the information. Soon, will they 
be listening to our telephones in the 
same way? 

RoBFRT H. Wade 

Altadena. Calif. 
Sirs: 

William Pitt in a speech befoie Par- 
liament in 1777 slated ofa man's house. 
"It may be frail; its roof may shake; 
the wind may blow through it; the 
storm may enter, the rain may enter — 
but the King of England cannot enter." 

This ofa king, but what may we say 
to a television survey device.' 

These inroads against our right to 
privacy seriously threaten our future. 
If this article was a trial balloon sent up 
to judge the public reaction to such a 
violation of our right to privacy. 1 sin- 
cerely hope it is deflated rapidly — if not 
blown completely from the sky. 

Gerald A. Gow Jr. 
Dunedin. Florida 

EDITORIAL: DEFENSE 

Sirs: 

How can bombers be paid for? What 
a question after the Johnson adminis- 
tration! You just add it to the debt — 
what's another billion? Did that ques- 
tion stop the Anti-Poverty Program, 
more financial aid to Vietnam, the 
proposed Medicare Program, etc.? 

Elizabeth Ann Pederson 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Sirs: 

Where would the U.S. get the mon- 
ey to spend on manned bombers? Sen- 
ator Goldwaier has been shouting from 
the housetops the fact that much of 
our foreign aid is going to Communists 
who want to bury us. He has also said 
we are putting all our eggs in one bas- 
ket in regard to missiles. Why not di- 
vert these monies to build bombers? 

Elizabeth Sidixins 

Baltimore, Md. 

CROSS-EYED LION 

Sirs: 

The story about Clarence the cross- 
eyed lion broke my heart. If Clarence 
was "so shamefully short-changed by 
nature," why can't he have an opera- 
tion to correct his faulty eyesight in- 
stead of being left to suffer? 

Bob Saix>ff 

Ontario. Canada 

> Producer Ivan Tors says that Ben 
Turpin never wanted his eyes un- 
crossed. — ED. 



NEXT WEEK 



IN COLOR-THE OPENING OF 

THE OLYMPICS 
A tSiff Trarei Btirtftiiti 

Sun and sea at $4 a day in 
■J little-known part of Portugal 



THE REAL 

BARRY GOLDWATER 

A penetrating and Intimate portrait by the team 
that produced Life's famous articles on L.B.J. 



Offnf (((/(' with 

The Beatles 

on their 
$2 Million L .S. Tour 



t — to WRIT£ life :ih(>iii >our Mihscripdon — cltan^c of uJdr(;^s. billrn):, ajjuslnicni. conipljinl. rcnc^^3I — .idilrCNs: 
Lll L SLUSCKII'TION SI:R\ KT-. ."i40 NorUi Michigan Ave. CTiicago. III. 6061 1. Charles A. AJaim, Gcn'l Mgr. 
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- \i ih n II ritiils tts (ihtMit your siibM riplioii, tlip or 
fHiUc yivtr prfsciit LU-'E oilifitm taM here. 
This 11(7/ /«■//» ua identify yott qitiikly ami ac- 
cirraU'ly. 



3— TO CHANGE ADDRESS: Wlicn you arc moving please give us five weeks" nolicc. 
Aitacli >our prcNeiU Llt-fi adJrcs^ lubol in the space at Icl't, print your nc\v adiircs^ 
and ZIP cniJe nLiiiil>cr licrc and mail both lo LI Kb Subwripiion SciMcc at dddrc»» 
Civcn at left. 



Namc_ 



New addre&i- 
City 



-Zip Code- 



4— TO ENTER A NEW SUBSCRIPTION: Check box at right and use rorni abo\c 
Tor your address. Subscription rate; I year. S6.75. in Canada. S7.75. 



To "l iii: .ibuiii cdiiori.it or advertising contents, address; LITE, Time & Life Building. RockcltflU-r Center. New York, N.Y. 10020, 
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We used to say 
our Tomorrow bra 
was perfect. 

We apologize. 



E\'ery now and tlicn we're so pleased w ith 
one of our bras, \vc just sit back and watch the 
sales pour in. Warner's" "^Ibmorrow," for in- 
stance, with its famous BVz cups. Each cot- 
ton cup floats in nicsh of nylon and uncov- 
ered Lycra spandcx. They adjust to each side 
of you. (The reason some bras feel good one 
da}', aw ful the next, is because \ou change 
from da\ to day. You could measure a B cup 
on Monday, a B'/z cup on Friday.) 

Luckily, a few of our designers weren't as 
pleased as we were. y\nd now there are 
stretch-straps on 'Ibmorrow— the curl-proof 
\ aricty. They stretch when you stretch. Dare 
we say it? These da\s, 'ibmorrow is perfect. 
Only 3.00. With regular straps, 2.50 and up. 

Tomorrow Stretchbra by Warner's 
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Now... 

plain tap water 
won't clog 
this New 
Steam'n Sprinkle 
Iron from 
Westinghouse! 

Why put up with an iron that may clog and stop working 
unless you use distilled water? The New Westinghouse 
Steam 'n Sprinkle Iron is made with a special cleaning 
mechanism to work beautifully on plain tap water. 

Why fuss with a sprinkling bottle? Just press the 
fingertip sprinkler. A fine spray moistens the fabric 
where it needs it. Works when you dry iron as well as 
steam iron. 

Why play guessing games about the amount of water 
in your iron? The Westinghouse Iron has a new water 
window. One glimpse and you know when to refill. 

Why guess about temperature setting? The new 
iinger-tip fabric guide gives you the right settings for 
the most modern wash and wear fabrics. 

And why do today's ironing with yesterday's iron? Be 
sure to get the iron with every modern feature. 
1 — I 

Westinghouse $2.00 Refund Certificate 

To use this certificate, buy any of the eligible iron 
models listed below. Attach this certificate to IBM 
Warranty Registration Card you'll find in the iron car- 
ton. Mail both to: Westinghouse Iron Refund, P.O. 
Box 8000. Spring Park, Minnesota. 

I have purchased the iron checked below: 

Steam Iron HS25 □ Spray Iron HS35 □ 

Steam Iron HS28 □ Spray Iron HS38 □ 

Spray Iron HS60 if) 

(See model No. on carton. Westinghouse makes other models 
which are not eligible for ttiis offer.) 



Please mail $2.00 check to: 

Name 

Address 



City-state . _ 

Offer expires November 14. 1964. c«tiif.catc:i oosim.rhed aiiBr 

Navi-mbi;* 15. 196-1 cannat be acceplod. Offer Kood in U.S.A. except wtteii- 
prot>ibrted. taned Of reslricled by (aw. Your warranty card wilt be forwarded to 
the factory to protect your guarantee. 



What else is 
new from 
Westinghouse? 





Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Portable Appliance Division, Mansfield, Ohio 



A multi-action Cord- 
less Electric Tooth- 
brush: For really thorough clean- 
ing and massaging of the gums 
—with handome case, built-in 
night light — seven individual 
brushes for modern dental care. 



This' ^'^ 



Classic Dresser Set as 
premium with West- 
inghouse Hair Dryers: A 14 karat 
look in comb, brush and mirror, 
at participating dealers with pur- 
chase of H2-10 or HZ-12 hair 
dryer. A beautiful combination. 




This! 



BlanKets with auto- 
matic "Warmth Con* 
trd": Sleep in summer comfort 
all winter long. You can choose 
from luxurious blends of acrylic, 
rayon and cotton in five fashion- 
able colors. 



You can be 
sure if ifs 

Westinghouse 
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One Allstate Homeowners 
package policy protects against 

loss from all this: 




. a fire in your 
house 



. . . lightning or 
windstorm dam- 
ages your home 



. . . a burglar 
loots your 
home 



. . vandals destroy 
your furniture 
and clothing 



... a visitor falls, 
hurts himself 
and sues you 



. you're robbed 
in a holdup 



—yet for 9 out of 10 who switch to Allstate, 
it costs no more than ordinary fire insurance! 



With Allstate Homeowners Insurance, you 
get vital protection ordinary fire insurance 
does not provide— and chances are, 
it won't cost you any more. 

If you own your homo, you can't afford not to have fire 
insurance or homeowners insurance — one or the other. 

And chances are better than 9 out of 10, Allstate 
Homeowners will cost about the same or less than most 
other companies charge for ordinary fire insurance. 



Get more insurance for your money. See an Allstate 
Agent. 

You don't even have to wait for your fire insurance 
to expire. Credit for your present fire policy can be 
applied to your new Homeowners policy (except in 
Missouri, Oregon and Hawaii). Allstate Insurance 
Company. Home Office: Skokie, Illinois. 



Cost comparison is based on a house worth $15,000 or more — contents 
$6,000 or more, and does not apply in Hawaii. Oregon anil certain areas 
in a few other states. This policy not available in Mississippi. 




You're in good hands with 

Allstate' Homeowners Insurance 



Founded by Sears 



Cop, 




Tilt out.... for perfect control of the first really lifelike 
color in TV history, with exclusive new Admiral Color 
Fidelity Control and Automatic Degausser - a new 
color purifier. Instantly, permanently, colors j ust ri g ht! 




Now (or 1966. tho DEAUVHIE, LOU2179 (shown above). All channel, UHF VHF tuning. Qunlity. handcrafted cabinet In aenulne wood veneers, Frencli Provincial stytlng. 



Tilt in for the beauty look.. .no knobs show! See the only 
visible improvements in color TV. ^€imir€Mi Oof w 

MARK or QUAllIT THROUGHOUT THt WORLD 

There's nothing finer at any price. Exclusive new Admiral Color Fidclily Control gives headache! Colors slay pure automatically. Everything's at your fingertips in the exclusive 
color rralism never before possible; richer black-and-white, too! New Admiral Auto- Admiral Tilt-Out Control Onter (/•tfi'nf /i/»t*/(>c) Tune standing up, easily and naturally, 
matic Degausser ends color distortion from magnetic interference. Ends a service Wm have to see new Admiral Color TV to believe it. A demonstration will amaze you! 
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(ABOVE) KLEENLITC-a" SOFT GLOWING EASY TQ.REAO DIAL: COPPER OR CHROME 9.98. ALSO PLAIN DIAL 6.98 
(below) octagon — EXCITING NEW SHAPE IN ALARM CLOCKS: WHITE OR 9R0WN 8.98. ALSO LIGHTED DIAL 10.95 



the Flirst 
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i to the second in both looks and time, 
Sessions offers you an important clock difference. A new kind of "Time- 
proof" Clock Styling and Accuracy. So dependable, they're the only clocks 
guaranteed accurate or instantly replaced within the warranty period over- 
the-counter where you buy them. And you'll find Sessions has the right 
time for every room. Loaded with new features. Lighted dials that can't burn 
out. Glarefree crystals. 10 minute doze-alarms. And many others. Look for 
them under the "Timeproof" guaranty seal on all Sessions Clocks. They're 
worth a second look. 

T'he CPniy Clochs 
fnf Insteuntly Itj&pl&^etlT 

The Sessions Clock Co., Forestville, Conn., Dept. L1 
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Loudon Wainwright 



The hoohfor 
tUi to read' 



If IoodU — ri|^t now — grreevcry aen- 
»ible adult I know a preeent, I would 

frivr till' W arrfii Ki'port on (lie assas- 
liinatiiinof Pri sidcnl John h. ki'nnril\. 
Pn'fVraliK I wouM ropirs liki' ni\ 
own. satislSing to hold and heft, HHl) 
pagrs long with fuotnotes and apprn- 
dices, bound in blue paper covers and 
put out by the U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office at 12.50 each. But any of 
the other editions now pouring into 
till' !M)i»k>ti>rr> \MniIiI ilo. 'I'lii' iiiipiir- 
tanl (liliig is iliat It slioiilil In- rrail. 
not just iM'raiiM- il a gri'at public 
(liH'unicnt that rcfli'i ts crcilit on its 
authors and the nation they rcpri-sml. 
but because it provides a remarkable 
personal experience. 

For three days the Report engaged 
me totally and it made me remember 
sharply. 1 1 mailr nii- sre the tangle of 
emotions, gooil intrntions. ironies and 
niistaki'S that ravi'lril rimriil that ter- 
rible event, and it did .sonielliing more. 
The Report's humanity illuminated 
the truth that we are, all of us in every 
place, recognizable if distorted fac- 
similes of one another. Everyone I met 
in these pages, including the assassin, 
had qoalities I recognize in myself or 
others I know. 

On the le\el of teelinique and pres- 
entation, the \\ arren Ke[Mirt is sim- 
ply written, well organized and thor- 
oughly parked »ilh details. I'liere is 
starcely a traii- ol governinenlise in 
the fluent narrative style; in fact, the 
writing throughout is dotted with un- 
mistakaUe signs of -the fedings ot the 
authors. Indeed, the very first sentence 
reads: "The assassinatiomof John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy on November 22. l')6:! 
was a cruel and shocking art of violrnrr 
directed against a man. a famil\. a na- 
tion, and against all mankind." Kven 
the table of contents has a fine old sua- 
pensefnl ring to it: "The Rifle in the 
BuOding . . . The Curtain Rod Story 
. . . The Long and Bulky Padcage " 

The detaiki of course, are absorbing, 
and they tiunble one after another 
through the report in fasiinating pro- 
fusion. For instance, we learn that from 
the time Jack Ktib) was 2 years old, 
his mother suffered from the ilelusion 
that a iislibime was stuck in her throat. 
We learn that F.B.I. Agent Uosty, who 



had been kee|iing track of Oswald and 
knew that he worked at the Tcvas 
.School Book Depository, did not him- 
self know the exact route of the Presi- 
dent's motorcade but was interested 
only in the fact that it would come up 
Main Street "where maybe I could 
watch it." Oswald asked lor and got a 
wanner shirt just belore lie was taken 
downstairs and shot. In the autops\ re- 
port on President Kciiin iK arc (lie mov- 
ing and unrliniral wunU: ' I hc hair is 
reddish brown and abundant, tbe eyes 
are blue. . . 

The wealth of facts ooattibutes to 
one strong feeling I have about this 
report — that il i- a tri'iiiciidousK scru- 
pulous docuiiiciit. \rdcnl dissents to 
that lia\c alreaiU been expressed. \ ar- 
ioiis people insist that it is a monstrous 
rover-up for a conspiracy, that the 
Warren Commission suppressed im- 
portant facts and loaded its presenta- 
tion to support the thesis that the 
President was murdered by one man 
arting <m his own mad initiative. 

Such virws fly straight in the face 
of the most coii^ciciiiioiis documenta- 
tion of farts I ha\ e i'\ er read. Of roursr. 
there will always be people who refuse 
to believe what they don't want to be- 
lieve. There seem to be a lot ol other 
people around who actually need the 
conspiracy theory. It is as if there were 
more logic and order to the notion that 
President Kennedy was the victim of 
sonic dark, complex plot than to the 
idea that Oswald did it because he was 
drowning in the world and wanted to 
destroy a big man for it. 

Xbe writers of the Report have gone 
to extraordinary lengths to deal with 
the myth fragments that litter the rec- 
ord. Not only does the Report deal ex- 

haiislivel\ with the e\iilencc at e\er\ 
turn, but a special appendix titled 
''Speculations and Kuniors" lists one by 
one till' widely varied allegations — that 
the President was shot from the over- 
pass ahead of the car instead of from 
the building bdiind it, that Officer Tip- 
pit and his killer knew each other, that 
Oswald was an agent of the U.S. gov- 
ernment — and lists also the known 
facts in each case. For me. the facts de- 
stro> the speculations, and while I 
hope m\ mind is not closed to truthful 
additions to the record, it is closed to 
careless and imdorumenleil halcmey. 

Hut the most e\lraorilinar\ thing 
about the Warren Report is neither its 



abundance of facts nor its scriipilloiis 

presentation of them. It is that the 
dominant tone of this report is com- 
passionate. It reads as if it were com- 
piled not by imperscmal judges but by 
wrise and gentle men who comprehend 
that frailty and stupidity and mad- 
ness arc constant conditions of life. 
There is no! a trace of \engefulncss in 
this reporl. 1 1 ju-l IciU. and in llic tell- 
ing reveals much about the quality of 
the men behind it. 



On 



'ne chapter of the Report discusses 
Oswald's possible motivations and a 
section of this is headed "Relationship 
with Wife." The (Commission points 
out that it does not belii'\e dial llie 
relationsliip caused Oswald to assassi- 
nate the President. "It is iinlikel\ that 
the motivation was that simple." the 
Report says. But it also says that these 
relations, which at times were so un- 
happy that Oswald struck bis wife, 
"are of great importance in any at- 
tempt to understand Oswald's possible 
motivation. " 1 1 presents part of Ma- 
rina Oswalds tcstiniiim about the 
i'\ents ol' the evening of "Sov . 2 I. U)f)i^. 
Oswald visited his faniil\ unexpected- 
ly that da), probably to get his rifle. 
Excerpts from the testimmiy read: 
Q. Did your husband give any reason 
for coming home on Thursday? 
\. He said that he was Imiely because 
he hadn't come the preceding week- 
end, and he wanted to make his peace 
vtilb nic. 

Q. Were you upset with him? 
A. I was angrv. of course, lie was not 
angr\ — he was upset, lie tried very 
hard to please me. He spent quite a bit 
of time putting away diapers, played 
with the cfaildrea on the street. . . . 
Qs And how did he show that he was 

upset? 

A. He was upset over llie lad that I 
would not answer liiiii. lie tried to 
start a conversation with me several 
times, hut I would not answer. . . . 

The Report adds: "That night Os- 
wald went to bed before his wife retired. 
She did not speak to him when she 
joined him there, although she thought 
that he was still awake. The next morn- 
ing he left for work before anyone else 
arose." Tliis coniiiioii and pathetic epi- 
sode in a bad marriage was another 
in the lifelong list of Oswald s failures 
to connect. Vi hen he went away that 
morning to do his murderous worst, he 
left his wedding ring behind. 
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lOHN DOMINIS RALPH MOHSE 



FROM THE ABUNDANT SUPERMARKET . . . 



The 25.000 shoppers a week at the 
Super Giam in Rockville. Md. push 
ihcir carls through shelves stacked 
with 7.300 ditTerenl food items, in- 
cluding 22 kinds of baked beans. 
Americans spend S90 bilhon a 
year on food and have plenty left 
over after they have stocked up on 
staples. The Super Giant's "gour- 
met department" thrives by sell- 
ing lilct mignon. live lobsters and 
cut flowers for the dinner table. 



PROSPERITY - 1964 

The customers move through the $5 million grocery store, picking from the thou- 
sands of items on the high-piled shelves until their carts become cornucopias filled 
with an abundance that no other country in the world has ever known. In the 
stock market, where the transactions are not in sardines and cheese but in steel, 
electronics and chemicals, the country's worth increases week by week as the 
values of stocks keep going up. An astonishing, unprecedented prosperity per- 
vades the country. The Gross National Product, the total paid annually for goods 
and services, has risen SI 12 billion in three years to S630 billion — and is still 
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. . . TO THE SOARING STOCK MARKET 
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bars are yesterday's closing prices; 

riKlit-liand burs arc today's. Since 

climbing. In ihc past 1 1 months, factory output has each month been higher 
than the previous month. A Pennsylvania steel worker, scoffing at bygone stand- 
ards of well-being, said: "There aren't enough pots to hold the chickens or enough 
garages to go around." Just as astonishing as the prosperity, is the way Americans 
take it for granted. They go on no wild splurges of spending, have no frantic get- 
rich- quick urges. They want meat and potatoes — and wine. They want the excite- 
ment of a new car and the enrichments of culture. On these 1 1 pages and on pp. 
1 15-122, Life's color photographs show the panorama of this historic prosperity. 



mid-1961, the Big Board's slock 
prices have gone up 34';;, a S120 
billion increase. And U.S. stock- 
holders increased in number from 
16 million to nearly 18 million. 
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LUXURY ROLLING 
OVER THE RAILS 

Prosperity has pulled along even 
the railroads, which have been lag- 
ging and losing. Though many arc 
still in trouble, over-all net profit 
jumped 14'J,' last year. Most prof- 
its come from freight. The pleas- 
ures, for many customers, come 
from riding crack trains like Great 
Northern's Chicago-to- Seat tic 
Empire Builder, it takes more time 
than a plane but it gives a feeling 
of luxury — and spectacular views. 





GRACIOUS LIVING 
OVER THE ROAD 

All across the coiinlry this year, 
American motorists will spread 
more than S20 billion just in va- 
cation money. (The total cost of 
motoring is $43 billion.) More 
than 700.000 travelers a year stop 
at The Glass House, which strad- 
tlles the Will Rogers Turnpike at 
Vinita, Okla. Some scurry into the 
snack bar. But thousands demand 
gracious living and make lor this 
carpeted, candle-lit dining room. 



The glow from twin Bessemer con- 
verters tells the whole Mononga- 
hela Valley that another fiO-ton 
batch of molten iron is ready for 
the open hearth, to be turned into 
steel. The melting and pouring 
goes on 16 hours a day at U..S. 
.StecPs National Works at McKecs- 
port. Pa. as steel, a solid base of 
the economy, seems headed for an 



all-time record production of 120 
million tons this year. Demand is 
so high that although automation 
has come in, mills have still called 
back men out on lay-olT and are 
hiring new workers. "And there's 
plenty of overtime if you want it," 
says one 6.1-ycar-old millwright, 
"but 1 don't — my house is paid 
for now, and my car is paid for." 



GJON MILI 
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MARK KAUFFMAN 



OCTET OF BOSSES OF THE BIGGEST COMPANY 



Here standing among the top-line 
models of their lirni's live major 
products are eight ol" the 687.241 
employes w ho work for the world's 
largest corporation. This is the ex- 
ecutive committee which runs Gen- 
eral Motors. Last year GM turned 
a 9.7*;; profit on its staggering 
gross of $16.4 billion — a record net 
of SI. 5 billion. This year, even with 



a strike. GM will beat that: by 
mid-year it already showed a net of 
SI. I billion. The committee mem- 
bers are, from left: James M. 
Roche, 57, executive vice presi- 
dent; James E. Goodman. 59, ex- 
ecutive vice president; Roger M. 
Kyes, 58, vice president; John F. 
Gordon, 64, president; Frederic 
G. Donner, 62, board chairman: 



Edward N. Cole, 55. vice president; 
Louis C. Goad. 6.^. executive vice 
president; George Russell, 59, 
executive vice president. The eight 
earned a total of S4.3 million — be- 
fore taxes. The cars in front are 
Oldsmobilc and Chevrolet, in rear, 
Pontiac. Cadillac, Buick. They and 
the whole industry's line for 1965 
are also shown on pp. 115 122. 



AFFLUENCE ENOUGH 



So many pools adorn this S50,000- 
a-house neighborhood in Encino, 
Calif, that it's hard to count them 
all. Americans now own nearly 
500,000 pools, some 70.000 of 
them built in the last year alone. 
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TO OWN A POOL 



JOHN LOENGARD 

HARVEST TO FILL A SPREADING TASTE 



They cost up to $25,000, and even 
more, if the owner has a yen for 
gadgetry — automatic pool sweep- 
ers, retractableawnings. submerged 
bar stools that rise at the press of a 
button for an in-the-drink drink. 



Time was, for most Americans, 
when wine was set on the table for 
only special occasions — and ii was 
European wine. Not so now. U.S. 
wine purchases doubled in the past 
decade and last year Americans 



drank almost five bottles per per- 
son; most of it was bottled not in 
France, but California. This in- 
creasing thirst means steady work 
for these San Joaquin Valley, 
Calif, harvesters, up at dawn to 



unload two-ton gondolas of Palo- 
mino grapes into trucks. With the 
skill of the vintners and taste of 
Americans both becoming more re- 
fined, the best U.S. w ines can stand 
up in quality to fine French wines. 
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LIVELY RESPONSE TO 
A CULTURAL URGE 

Just to show off, the Dallas Civic 
Ballet brings a scene from The Nut- 
cracker Suite to a pasture over- 
looking Dallas. There the cultural 
competition is intense, the ballet 
vying for support with the Dallas 
symphony, civic opera and city 
theater center. Americans, who 
spend S2 billion a year in entertain- 
ment (more than Switzerland's to- 
tal budget), are climbing to what 
economists call the "life-enriching 
tier," now ha\ e time and money for 
cultural activity and enjoyment. 




ELIOT ELISOFON 





RICH INVESTMENT IN TOMORROW 



NEW LIFE AND BEAUTY FOR CITIES 



Greeley. Colo, this year spent $6 
million building six spanking new 
schools like this one with a sunken 
amphitheater classroom that has 
wall-to-wall carpeting. This is not 
a frill but an earnest step toward 
more efficient education. Last year 
the U.S. poured $32 billion into its 
schools, thiee times more than 10 



years ago. The pupils themselves 
are major consumers. Twenty mil- 
lion teen-agers spent S22 billion 
last year — they are the insatiable 
customers for pop records, cars, 
cosmetics. Manufacturers are al- 
ready planning ways to meet the 
demand when they carry their 
expensive tastes into adulthood. 



Boston and the other cities that are 
busy building and rebuilding are 
helping push the U.S. construction 
industry, which accounts for one- 
seventh of the G.N. P., up another 
5% to another new record. The 
52-story structure at right, part 
of Boston's billion-dollar redevel- 
opment projects, is the city's first 



skyscraper, designed by Charles 
Luckman Associates for the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. It cost $100 
million, and in this budget was a 
generous allowance for art that 
will add beauty to the building — 
this live-ton iron "tapestry," done 
by St ulptor Alfred M. Duca, whose 
dc.ijns represent the historic city. 



ERIC SCHAAL 
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BEST OF ALL, THIS BOOM IS BALANCED 



America's prosperity, shown in 
all its ebullience on the preceding 
pages, is charted in cold statistics 
by the graph at right. Here six 
major factors and indexes that 
determine a nation's economic 
health are traced from 1960, the 
year before the boom began. 

This boom has lasted longer 
than any other in U.S. peacetime 
history, surpassing even the exhil- 
arating 37 postwar months fol- 
lowing October 1945. It has been 
better balanced, too, than any 
previous upturn. Prices have re- 
mained stable: labor costs gener- 
ally have not risen out of line from 
productivity, and there has been 
no stampede of buying by eith- 
er consumers or by businessmen 
rushing to stock inventories. Al- 
most every kind of business has 
felt the prosperity: only a few have 
had slumps. A notable laggard 
has been housing. Housing starts 
dropped sharply in the lirst half 
of this year but at the end of sum- 
mer were rising again. Businesses 
have sought and found stability 
in diversification. Examples of 
how far afield industry has gone 
to build a broad, profit-making 
base can be found among the na- 
tion's 10 largest industrial com- 
panies: General Motors, Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, Ford, Gen- 
eral Electric, Socony Mobil Oil, 
U.S. Steel, Chrysler, Texaco. Gulf 
Oil and Western Electric. GM not 
only makes cars but also rocket 
motor cases. Standard Oil has just 
produced a new detergent that 
will dissolve instead of accumu- 
lating in streams. Ford, through 
Phiico, is in radio and TV manu- 
facturing. And so on. 

What touched the boom oir? 
Increased government spending 
gave a starting push in 1961. The 
confidence that the first stirrings 
of the boom brought proved in- 
fectious and momentum picked 




1964 (EST.) 

$62S BILLION 
$433 BILLION 
$44.2 BILLION 
INDEX = 133 
$262 BILLION 



70.3 MILLION 



SOARING STATISTICS. The graph 
shows six major indexes of the boom's 
rise. Zero on the percentage scale at 



left represents I960 level. Figures at 
right are estimated 1964 averages. 
Industrial production is expressed in 



terms of Federal Reserve Board in- 
dex, which uses average produciloii 
during 1957-1959 as a base of 100. 



up. The population growth has 
brought increasing millions of 
customers. American industry was 
ready with new products. The 
transistor, for example, made old 
radios outmoded. Convenience 
foods — frozen dinners and gour- 
met specialties — became better 
and more varied. Research has 
now brought freeze-dried foods 
and frozen strawberries with corn- 
flakes. And this year's tax cut 
added $9 billion to disposable 
personal income (the amount left 
over after taxes). 



Mmerican personal debt has 
gone up rapidly at the rate of 
about SI billion a month. But 
people are prudently saving about 
eight cents out of every dollar, 
which economists consider ade- 
quate. The 92c they spend has sent 
retail sales rising until factories 
are hard pressed to keep up with 
orders. Sales of apparel and of 



home goods (such as appliances) 
rose at more than twice the pace 
of production between early 1963 
and 1964. 

As industry tries to meet increas- 
ing demand, capital investment in 
new plants and equipment this 
year will have risen 389( since 
early 1961. Its sharpest jump, as 
the chart shows, came this year, in- 
dicating that business has increas- 
ing confidence in the future. In- 
creased manufacturing facilities 
should mean a 7</J rise in capaci- 
ty. Automation is a factor in the 
increase. Yet total employment 
has kept rising and labor short- 
ages are already being felt in cer- 
tain skilled and semiskilled trades. 
Factory workers averaged 4.59( 
more pay— $103 a week — over Au- 
gust of last year. Part-lime work- 
ers increased by 509f since 1956. 
the average putting in half as many 
hours as a full-time employe. 

Unemployment has dropped 
over-all since the boom began. 



from 6.5^; in the winter of 1961 
to 5.19; today. But it is still 
well above the 4% level of the 
mid-1950s and the 3.8 million 
out of work today are a depres- 
sing spot in the general economic 
euphoria. And another worry is 
the economic imbalance shown by 
the pockets of poverty which stud 
the country. 



Ms the boom nears its fourth 
anniversary it enters what econ- 
omists agree will be a crucial pe- 
riod. There may be inflationary 
repercussions as a result of the 
auto wage settlements and the ex- 
pected steel wage increases next 
spring. Businessmen, for example, 
are already increasing their orders 
for steel as a hedge against a pos- 
sible strike. But the boom has al- 
ready survived so many vicissitudes 
in its 31/2 years that sober econo- 
mists think it can get past any ob- 
stacles that lie immediately ahead. 



AN ENORMOUS OUTLAY 
FOR GOOD LOOKS 

American women spent $2.5 billion 
on cosmetics and do-it-yourself 
beauty aids and some S3 billion 
more in the beauty parlors. Each 
week 1 ,400 of them flock to Ken- 
neth's elegant Manhattan salon. 
Here, in carpeted splendor, they 
splurge more than S20,000 weekly, 
from a shampoo and set at $7.50 
to $25 for a haircut by Kenneth 
himself. And they can even have 
their wigs cut and set at S25 a clip. 




AND A FAST-GROWING 
MARKET FOR MINK 

At this Sears, Roebuck store in 
Huntington, N.Y.. customers walk 
past toys and sporting goods to 
where furs like this S2.000 mink 
are displayed. It is one of a host of 
new luxury items from diamonds 
to oil paintings the Sears customers 
want and can buy from catalogs. 
Sales arc going so well that Sears, 
the country's second biggest re- 
tailer, now is one of the biggest 
U.S. mink and diamond dealers. 



MILTON H GREENE 



FOR PROSPERITY'S NEW CARS TURN TO PAGE 115 




THE DAY HURRICANE HILDA 




The shallow waters of Lake Pontchartrain at New Orleans 
rose like an angry ocean as Hurricane Hilda struck. She 
had lunged out of the Gulf of Mexico, bearing 120 mph 
winds and covering an area as large as Tennessee. As if 
her own fury were not enough, nearly a dozen tornadoes 
dipped from her fringes to rake the earth. Already the 
U.S. had been hit by hurricanes Cleo and Dora, and Hilda 
was the deadliest of the lot. What made this one of the 
worst hurricane years in memory? Experts had an answer. 



Cop: 






SLAMMED IN 



Normally the Atlantic and Gulf coasts are protected by 
westerly winds that carry storms out to sea. This year the 
wind barrier was centered farther north, leaving the south- 
east exposed to storm-bearing trade winds. Hilda and her 
tornadoes left 37 dead and more than 200 injured— and the 
toll would have been vastly higher but for the early warn- 
ings that enabled thousands to flee to safety. Among these 
was nurse Joyce Callais {right), who comforted her baby in 
a Raceland, La. aid center while the winds howled outside. 





HILDA 




Wm-DISPLACED LAKE SURGED BACK 



LAKE ON REBOUND. Hilda de- 
parts, water that the winds liierdlly 
pushed to other side of Lake Pont- 
charlrain comes crashing back— onto 
airport buildings and a storage lot. 





Discover the Bulova 'First Lady '...dazzling 

precious diamond jewelry that tells perfect time Sjgjes 

Flashing diamonds set in stunning high-fashion watch shapes. The new the fabulous $17,000,000 Bulova diamond watch collection. Bulova re- 

Bulova First Lady series is like a glittering preview of the best-dressed jects more diamonds than all other watchmakers use to be sure you get 

wrists at the Inaugural Ball. Your jeweler will tell you that such fiery dia- only rare stones with deep-dimension sparkle! Each of the seventy-three 

monds, such fine-jewelry bracelets, such sparkling faceted crystals are exclusive styles is precious jewelry that tells perfect time. Prices? From 

unique at First Lady's precious-little prices. So is such dependable lime- $39.95 to $2500.' Consult your jeweler— America's watch expert, 

keeping! (It's that 17-jewel Bulova movement.) q 

Christmas hint to husbands: pick a treasured gift for you/- first lady from When you think of a watch— think of DULO VA 

© 1964 ButOfs Watch Campaoy. Inc., New Yort,, Toronto. Bienne, M.Ian 'all pdces plus lax 



All available in white or yellow 
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Here's where a cigarette wins friends... or loses them. 
It all comes down to taste. 
The tobaccos in Lucky Strike are selected for taste. 
Aged for taste. Blended for taste. And taste alone. 
Is that the way to make a cigarette? 
Millions of Lucky smokers seem to think so. 
See if you don't agree. 

Taste fine tobacco at its best. 
Smoke a Lucky Strike. 



CIGARETTES 



Ptoduct of 





HILDA 



TORNADO DANCED LIKE A DUST DEVIL 



IRaceland, Louisiana 
t was like a big train coming. 
There was a great roar. I yell at 
everyone to lie down on the floor. 
We lie down on top of each other 
and then it happen. . . ." 

Roy Angelette was remember- 
ing the tornado that spun otr Hur- 
ricane Hilda and struck his little 
town of Larose on Bayou La- 
fourche. 30 miles southwest of 
New Orleans. He speaks to his 
own kind in the French patois of 
the Louisiana Cajun — and in thick 
French-accented English when he 
is talking to outsiders. As he sat on 
a cot in a refugee center, wearing 
a band of tape across his forehead 
on which a nurse had written his 
name and the treatment he had 
received, his voice trembled as he 
tried to describe the horror he and 
his family had been through. 

At dawn on Saturday Larose 
was feeling the front edge of Hur- 
ricane Hilda. The sky was hoary 
with clouds and the gale-driven 
rain was coming down in great 
sheets. Suddenly, with no warning 
except its roar, the tornado took 
form and fell upon the town 
Spinning at speeds that probably 
reached 500 mph, it danced like a 
giant dust devil, sucking tons of 
water and debris into its funnel. 
Seconds later Larose lay in sham- 
bles. Then the people who survived 
and could move about braced the 
moaning winds of the hurricane 
and the continuing downpour to 
dig out their injured and dead. 



Iherc was cruel irony in the 
tornado. Larose stands on one of 
the few fingers of high ground that 
reach down into the swampy Mis- 
sissippi River Delta. In hurricane 
times the lowlandsoftcn flood — and 
people remember that most of the 
550 persons who died in the great 
1957 hurricane. Audrey, had been 
trapped when the sea rose over 
the land. So the lowlanders had 
trooped into Larose to move in 
with friends and relatives to escape 
the high water they feared in their 
own communities. Among them 
were Angelette"s brother and his 
family. Only a month before, An- 
gelette himself had moved his 
family and his nine-room house to 
Larose from a low-lying commu- 
jijty sev.'ral miles away. And then 



— "Boom, the house just come 
down on top of us." 

Now at his side in the aid center, 
Angelette"s wife Rosemary picked 
up the narrative: "We heard that 
terrible noise, maybe a second be- 
fore it hit. I remember lying on my 
two youngest children (Keith. 5; 
Ronnie, 9) and it was like when 
you arc in the mountains — the 
pressure on your ears, how they 
stop up. We were going round 
and round and I knew we were 
going to die. 

"Nobody scream or say any- 
thing while it had us. After it stop, 
myself, my husband and my two 
youngest children get up. We .see 
the floor of the house has gone all 
the way across our one-acre lot. It 
is now on the neighbor's property. 
We were on the floor, but it spun 
us off as it went. We began look- 
ing for the children. Ronnie we 
find under a piece of tin. He was 
cut across the throat. When the 
doctor saw him. he began to pray, 
but it misses Ronnie's jugular vein. 
My husband finds Bobby. His face 
is cut apart. All the way to the 
hospital he holds his hands tightly 
to his face to keep it all together. 



Wh 



Ihil e I'm looking for my chil- 
dren, a big two-by-four is slicking 
in my leg by a nail. I don't feel it. 
After awhile, my husband say to 
wait a minute and he pulled it out. 
It didn't hurt. 1 thought Bobby 
was dead. My husband was car- 
rying him." 

Angelette's brother owned a big 
flatbed truck and the twister had 
missed it. They loaded the family, 
five in the cab and five in back — 
"We all lay down on lop of each 
other, full of blood," Angelette 
recalls it. With his brother at the 
wheel, the truck inched through 
the debris and the wind and rain to 
the town of Raceland. 17 miles 
away. There the family took stock 
of their injuries. 

Then Angelette began to hear 
word of his neighbors and the 
refugees who had come to Larose. 
The toll climbed to 21 dead and 
165 injured. Though nearly every- 
thing he owned had been reduced 
to splinters, his wife and children 
had survived. He was thankful. 

Bob Felixjws 



TELLINQ HOW IT WAS. Roy Ange- 
lette. cut and brui-.>;d by lornado. sits 
In an aid center and recalls his terror. 
Tape on his forehead gives his name 
and the medication he has received. 





CONTINUED 



nis iron tells you when to add water: 
General Electricfs Spray, Steam and Dry Iron 
( the one with the Water Window ) 




Handy fabric guide tells 
how to iron all fabrics . 



Exclusive soleplate design 
for perfect steam rate, 
pattern and distribution. 
Steams without spurting 



Sprinkles 

without 

spotting 



General Electric Company, Housewares Division, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

GENERAL<p ELECTRIC 



3 more General Electric appliances that do more for you 
J 




G-E Portable 
Mixer with 
optional 
knife-sharpener 
attachment. 





G-E Can Opener. 
New. Opens 
any standard size 
or shape can, 
sharpens 
knives, too. 




G-E 

Deluxe Toast-R-Oven.* 
Makes thicker toast. Also bakes. 




THE POIGNAHT EBBIHG OF THE STORM 



TORNADO VICTIMS. Near Larose. 
La., where a Hilda-spawned twislcr 
killed 21. volunteers lift a casualty 
(iibovc) and relatives gather beside 
an injured child whose parents died. 




HILDA 



HER MADONNA DID NOT BLOW AWAY 



SOLACE. As a priest bends over her, 
Mrs. Benjamin Le Blanc, a Cajun. de- 
scribes the "Iragique" tornado that 
destroyed her house in Larose. The 
Madonna she clutches is ail she saved. 
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1965 Plymouth Fury. Big. 

This is the biggest, plushest Plymouth ever. Where would you like to go? 



Come on, 
I'll clear a path 




Fury. The name's the same, 
but the car's completely new. 
In size, in looks, in luxury. 

It's big enough for the family, sporty 
enough for the individual, and still 
comfortably in the low-price field. 

Maybe 1965 is the year you go places. 
The year you quit dreaming about doing 
some traveling, and pack. 

The 1965 Fury is nearby. 
Where would you like to go? 

NUTS & BOITS; There's Fury I, Fury II, Fury III, 
and Sport Fury. 22 models, from 2-dr. sedans to 9-poss. 
station wagons. Engines run Irom a 225-cu.-in. "6" to a 
426-cu.-in. V-S. Transmissions include 3-speed manual, 3-speed 
automatic, and 4-speed stick. Overall length: 209.4 inches. 



PLYMOUTH DIVISION 



CHRYSLER 

Wj3t MOTORS CORPORATION 



THE ROARING '65s 
FURY 

BELVEDERE 

VALIANT 

BARRACUDA 

VlymoutH 




Hang on, little tomato 



Stay on the vine. 

Keep growing until you're 
fat and juicy. 

Get picked while you're 
fresh as dew. 

Bubble in Hunt's seven spices 
until you're bursting with flavor. 

Sparkle and shine in a bright 
new bottle until some smart 
hamburger teams up with you. 

Then people will never 
forget you. 

You'll be catsup with the 
Big Tomato Taste. 

Hunt's. 



fOODS. 'NC . ruLlLSrON, CAtiF 




L 


Hunt 


for the best 




OUTHOUSE 
(Behind building) 





BURROWING UNDER THP WALL TO FREEDOM 



UNDERGROUND ROUTE. Tunnel. 
450 feet long, was dug from West to 
East. It began at bakery, went under 



the Wall and "death strip," passed 
within 30 feet of the Vopo shack, end- 
ed in outhouse behind apartments. 



Berlin: The Great Tunnel Thriller 



The 450-foot-long tunnel was one 
of the most audacious and most 
cleverly planned efforts ever con- 
ceived against the Berlin Wall. The 
digging began six months ago in a 
West Berlin bakcrv. It burrowed 



90 feet under the Wall — and under 
Vopos who use listening devices to 
try to detect clandestine spade- 
work. One night last week it broke 
through into an outhouse in East 
Berlin. That night and the next the 



refugees came singly and in pairs — 
until submachine gun bullets on 
the East Berlin side halted the traf- 
fic. But by then 57 men. women 
and children from three years old 
to 70 — had crawled through and 



been hoisted to safety and free- 
dom. The operation — shown here 
in exclusive pictures and reports — 
was the biggest and most suspcnse- 
ful escape since the Wall was built 
three years ago to divide the city. 




How many for dinner 
every night? 



/Vow, one Equitable policy covers your entire family 



Yes, you can have one policy that insures you, 
your wife and all your children, no matter how 
many you have. 

■ What's more, Equltable's Family Protection 
plan automatically covers future children- 
starting when they're 15 days old — at no extra 
cost in the one low premium. 

And that's only one of the built-in features. 



Equitable's Family Protection plan has many 
others. Like growing cash values you can use 
for emergencies, opportunities or retirement. 
No further premiums for your family to pay if 
you should die. Term insurance on your wife 
convertible to permanent insurance. Children's 
term insurance convertible to permanent insur- 
ance when they grow up. 



For complete information on all the special 
benefits Family Protection offers your family, 
call The Man from Equitable. 

He has the training and experience to give 
you the finest Insurance advice. And he's 
backed by one of the largest 
insurance companies in the 
world. 



LIVING INSURANCE... FROM EQ 

IMI (qUITABlC lift ASSURANCE SOCIITV OF IHf UNITED STAItS 

Home Office: 1285 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, N. Y. I00I9 £1964 






A perilous route dug by 
a tough platoon of 'moles' 



COMMAND POST. In 'Saucepan," 
diggers stand bareloot ainid ropes 
and phone lines under baker\. Next 
to clock is healer lor drs ing clothes. 



by LEE HALL and RUDOLPH CHELMINSKI 



T' West Berlin 

he sensational subterranean 
thrust at East Berlin culminated 
the finest etTorts of what surely 
must be one of the world's most 
extraordinary labor forces— the 
professional tunnelcrsof West Ber- 
lin known locally as wiihliiiuuse. 
or "moles." These are men who 
make their living by digging tun- 
nels under the Wall — there have 
been so many at work that some 
West Berliners half expect the Ber- 
nauerstrasse to cave in. The rules 
of their trade are rigorous. Most 
of the moles know each other only 
by pseudonyms and spend little 
free time together. Some are im- 
pelled by patriotism, some by the 
prospect of money. To "Leo." the 
stocky 27-year-old leader of the 



wiihiinause. it is just a living, but 
one in which he takes a profes- 
sional's pride. 

For this particular tunnel, Leo 
had elected last April to begin dig- 
ging at 97 Bernauerstrasse. This 
six-story building had been the 
starting point for another tunnel 
which was discovered and blocked 
at the East Berlin end earlier in the 
year after three girls got through it. 
Work on the new tunnel was be- 
gun in the cellar of this building, 
underneath a bakery. 

For the new project. Leo had 
recruited .^5 able bodies, among 
them the photographer who took 
these pictures. Working in teams of 
live to seven, they first cut straight 
down through the cellar floor for 
.17 feet, then burrowed off laterallv 



in the general direction of an apart- 
ment building on the East Berlin 
side. Between 97 Bernauerstrasse 
and the East Berlin apartment 
house above ground were the street 
itself, the 12-foot-high Wall, two 
more barbed-wire barriers, a stark 
"death strip" of plowed and raked 
ground some 20 yards wide, and 
three manned Vopo bunkers. 

The tunnelers set up two high 
observation posts on the West Ber- 
lin side frotii w hich the terrain east 
of the wall could be seen o\er the 
obstacles. One post, code-named 
Bohnen ( Beans), was on top of the 
bakery building itself. The other, 
called Eihscn (Peas) was atop a 
nearby apartment house. In the 
cellar where the tunnel began vsas 
the command post called KochlopI 
(Saucepan). All three posts were 
connected by telephone. 



Exquisite care was taken to keep 
the project secret even from the 
West Berlin police. Tvso-by-four 
boards were smuggled into the bak- 
ery cellar for use as tunnel braces. 
Short shovels and a shallow bowl 
borrowed from the bakery served 
as digging tools. The diggers got 
fresh air from a plastic tubing sys- 
tem connected to a pumping en- 
gine especially designed for the 
purpose. Electric lights were strung 
down the tunnel length. A small 
rubber-tired wagon. pov\ered by an 
electric v\inch. carried tlie soil back 
to the bottom of the tunnel en- 
trance, where it was hoisted by a 
block and tackle to the cellar floor. 
(When the tunnel was complete, 
three rooms of the bakery cellar 
were tilled to the ceiling.) 

In the necessary absence of fixed 
points on which to sight under- 



The digging will go on 
for money or for love 



TUNNEL CONTINUED 

ground, the matter of aiming the 
tunnel on a line with its ultimate 
destination was an inexact science 
at best. To help keep his tunnelers 
on their course. Leo recruited a 
corps of "stampers'" who by one 
means or another gained access to 
East Berlin and strolled casually 
above the area under which it was 
figured the bore should be run- 
ning on the east side of the Wall. 
Lining up with the observation 
points to the west of the Wall, 
they stamped hard on the ground, 
walked a few steps, and stamped 
again. When the diggers heard a 
stamper directly overhead, they 
immediately phoned Beans and 
Peas, who thus fixed the location 
of the end of the tunnel by the po- 
sition of the stamper under obser- 
vation. If the Vopos noticed this 
curious activity, they never put 
two and two together. 

On Saturday morning, October 
3. the forward tunneler saw dirt 
crumbling before him and stuck 
his finger up into free air. He ex- 
citedly phoned back that the end 
had been reached. The moment of 
triumph was blunted, however, by 
the further discovery that there 
had been a slight miscalculation: 
instead of surfacing in the po- 
tato cellar of the East Berlin 
apartment building which had 
been the obiccti\e. the moles had 
come up several yards short — 




WEARY MOLE. Soaked from seep- 
age — and sweat — a digger shed boots 
and took a break from lunnci work. 



in an unused outhouse, standing 
in the apartment house courtyard. 

As soon as the tunnel's break- 
through was sufficiently widened, 
couriers were sent out to alert po- 
tential escapees in East Berlin. To 
others more distant in East Ger- 
many, cryptic telegrams were dis- 
patched: "Grandmother is sick. 
Please come to Berlin." 



I hat night, before the traffic be- 
gan. Peas and Beans and Saucepan 
checked their communication net- 
work, now increased by a fourth 
phone inside the outhouse. Two 
codes were set up for the rescue 
operation. When Peas or Beans at 
the West Berlin observation posts 
saw people coming down the street 
toward the East Berlin entrance, 
they would flash the word to Sauce- 
pan — zwei. null, if the incoming 
group should consist of two adults 
and one child; drei. for three 
adults, etc. 

Just after 8 p.m. the call was 
zwei. null, as a father, mother 
and their four-year-old son ap- 
proached the East Berlin apart- 
ment house. A lookout at the door 
checked them through, challeng- 
ing them with "Parole" (pass- 
word), to which they answered 
"Tokyo." A second lookout at 
the courtyard entrance passed them 
silently to two men standing at the 
tunnel's outhouse entrance. On 
hands and knees the whole family 
crawled the length of the tunnel 
and were hauled, son and mother 
first, to the surface in a device like 
a child's swing. 

"When they reached the top," 
recalls one of the tunnel crew, 
"they were exhausted. And the lit- 
tle boy had been crying from fright 
in the tunnel. We were all crying 
too." 

On the first night 28 people an- 
swered the code word and were 
passed along lo freedom in West 
Berlin. The next night from 10:30 
p.m. until 12:30 a.m., the refu- 
gee flow resumed, and the pro- 
ceedings took on a certain garish 
humor. One bearded niihimaus, 
off on a checking mission to the 
Eastern end. came face to face 
with a stout woman huffing along 
on all fours. Politely they gave 
the German greeting, "Griiss 
Golt," the worker squeezed by. 



DISPOSING OF DIRT. A bread box 
w as used to bring up debris from tun- 
nel. Eventually din filled three rooms. 



and both proceeded on their way. 

The same worker, on his return 
to the West, found the tunnel's 
sandy floor strewn with shoes and 
women's purses jettisoned by the 
fleeing East Berliners. He picked 
up the purses in his mouth and 
stuck some of the shoes in his 
pocket. "1 felt like a dog bringing 
home the newspaper," he said. 

Gradually, though the tunnel 
boss tried to reassure them, a feel- 
ing of apprehension spread among 
the cellar workers as they hauled 
the refugees up out of the tunnel. 

At 12:30 a.m. two men present- 
ed themselves at the door of the 
East Berlin apartment house, ask- 
ing how soon they could go. They 
did not have the password. 

"Wait a minute." said one. "I'll 
get my pal. He has the password 
and he was going to bring us both 
with him." As they left. Peas told 
Saucepan: "Something looks rot- 
ten." Suspicious, the door look- 
out backed off in the shadows of 
the courtyard. He saw three dark 
forms reappear in the doorway. 
Something glinted on the shoulder 
of one of Ihem, indicating a uni- 
form. And then the lookout heard 
one of the three say. "Cock your 
weapons." 

"Run for it!" the lookout shout- 
ed. Someone — it is not clear just 
who — opened fire, and a few sec- 
onds later the four tunnel look- 
outs were scrambling back through 
the passageway. An armored car 
full of Vopos pulled up and they 
began spraying the outhouse with 
bullets. Not far away a Vopo cor- 
poral, later identified as one Egon 
Schultz, lay dying. 

It is customary for the Vopos 
to toss hand and tear-gas grenades 
into any suspicious openings with- 
out slopping for questions- a gre- 
nade explosion in the confined 
space of a tunnel is almost certain 
to kill anyone inside. But this lime 
no grenade came possibly be- 
cause the Vopos were so busy 
shooting up the outhouse that they 
did not immediately detect the 
opening of the tunnel. As soon as 
the four Westerners reached the 
tunnel mouth they grabbed the 



rope and swung quickly up and 
into the arms of their friends. To 
prevent a grenade burst blowing 
its way into the cellar, all hands 
began tossing sandbags down the 
well-like shaft. The refugees still 
in the cellar were hurried out a 
side door and into waiting cars. 

On the East Berlin side, an am- 
bulance arrived and then sped 
away, carrying the body of Vopo 
Schultz, a Communist party mem- 
ber who had been drafted into the 
border guards last November and 
was scheduled to receive a good 
service medal this week. Schultz 
had been the "friend" the two 
strangers had brought with them 
on their second trip to Strelitzer- 
strasse — and how he happened to 
get shot remains a mystery. The 
two strangers, it appeared, were 
members of the hated Staatssicher- 
heitsdienst, or S.S.D., the East 
German Security Service. How 
they learned of the tunnel is an- 
other mystery. They could have 
been tipped off by a West German 
who wanted to trade information 
for release of a relative in East 
Berlin. Very possibly they were 
alerted by one of the nearby Vopo 
bunkers that more people than 
usual were entering the East Berlin 
apartment house that night. 

One more tunnel, the now-fa- 
mous Bernauerstrasse escape route, 
has been blocked; but others be- 
gin. Since the Wall was finished, 
almost 20 successful tunnels have 
been pushed through the giant 
sand pile on which Berlin is built, 
and another 50 have run as far as 
the Wall before being foiled by the 
profusion of pipes riddling the soil, 
or by rain and ground water seep- 
ing through the sand to flood dig- 
ging operations. Some are being 
built for money ("one tunnel had 
everything but a cash register at 
the West end and charged SI, 500 
a person," recalls one tunneler); 
some for love. Most, like the Ber- 
nauerstrasse tunnel, are built for 
love. As long as the Berlin Wall 
remains, new tunnels will snake 
their way underneath. 




Town & Country Tires 

keep you going when others are stuck 




GUARANTEED TO GO THRU ICE, MUD AND SNOW 
OR WE PAY THE TOW! 



We're so confident our Town & Country tires will 
take you anywhere you want to go . . . in any kind 

of weather . . . wc ^uariintct- it. In writing. And .since 
you won't always be plowing through snowdrifts, 
we've designed in a nice touch by designing out 
dry-pavement whine. We've added many more 
miles per tire, with Sup-R-Tuf— Firestone's new long- 
lasting rubber. And now, we've added something 



else. Sup-R-Lon— a totally new tire cord of vastly 
superior strength that won't thump. For worry-free 
winter driving visit your nearby Firestone Dealer 
or Store. i .... 



n. I'ul^-ll-Tiif. Su|>-R-I..rti I lrr>l..fi.. T M /, 



The firoiciiu- T.>»n * Cuuntry circ Kmc- a Nu.l.imir. Naiuiii«iilc' Guaramtc 
asaitot dcfccls in wotkmansllip anj man-rials and mint toaj ha»al,ls for 1 he Jid- 
ul ihe nriginal rread; rcrlaccmems ptoraicd iin trtad weai al ihcn cuncnl FiroMonc 
pticci. T1n( ijuatanice is honored br 60,000 Fimlone I>cileH and Sioccs in ihe 
United Stales and Onada. 



FREE I This siuiJy .cc scraper .s yours for .he ..sk.ng ... any F.rcs.onc De..lc, or -S.orc. Pl..y i. s.ife .h.s win.er. Get yours 




New Breck Concentrate Shampoo 

the only concentrate that lathers fast, 

rinses easily 
& 

leaves your hair Breck-manageable, too. 




Cijp>i.ghl 1^64 by Jor.n H.Brech, Inc. 



1. Now, Instant Lather right in the 
palm of ) oiir hand. 

2. You don't even ha\'e to work up a 
lather witli Breck Concentrate. 

3. Rinsing's easy, too. Breck is 
formulated to rinse right out. 

4. Love an exclusive? Breck has an 
exchisive conditioning agent that 
makes your liair easier to manage. 

5. Breck gets beautiful results: 

j our hair is easier to curl, holds 



B R E C K 



BRECK 




In two f»rmulaft 



a curl longer. 

(5. Dandruff ? . . . Breck Concentrate 
helps control it. 

7. It s made for smart shoppers: you 
use such a tiny little hit, it's one 
of the most economical shampoos 
\ on can buy in an unbreakable 
plastic tulx'. 

8. Formidas for everybody: one for 
the w hole family, one for dry, 
brittle hair (both arc fine for 
iileached or tinted hair). 



PUCCI CONTINUED 



A Noble Nose to 
the Grindstone 



"I am the first member of my family to work in 1,000 
years," boasts the Marchese di Barsento, seen smiling im- 
periously atop his medieval rulT on the preceding page. 
But the handsome marchese has. in his own 50 years, made 
up for his noble forebears" sloth — and then some. In his 
native Florence he has a modest fame as an expert skier, an 
outspoken right-wing politician, art-lover, scholar (M.A., 
Ph.D.), a seven-times decorated Italian flyer who was tor- 
tured by the Gestapo after rescuing Mussolini's daughter. 
But around the world this jet-age Renaissance Man is re- 
nowned as Emilio Pucci, creator of wildly-colored, wildly- 
successful (and wildly-expensive) Pucci scarves, Pucci shirts, 
Pucci pants and Pucci everything else. Casual, weightless 
as a zabaglione, fiery as a Fiesole sunset, his creations can 
range from a S2.50 hankie to a S2,500 evening dress. 

The Pucci line started almost as a Joke, when Emilio^ 
still in the air force after the war, designed resort clothes 
for some friends. They became the overnight rage of the 
fashionable Mediterranean. Then Pucci had to take on 
dozens of seamstresses to fill the enormous orders from 
America. Working 15 hours a day, seven days a week, he 
renovated the moldering 1,000-year-old Palazzo Pucci and 
turned it into a fashion salon. He opened boutiques in 
Paris, Gstaad and Portofino, toured the South Seas and 
Africa for new inspiration for Ns silk patterns. The money 
rolled in. But Pucci, with a noble Florentine flourish, says: 
"Money is not the goal. If you do something good it falls 
into your lap. I measure my success by my leadership." 





Pucci visits Reed College 
in Porllund, Ore., an institute 
of highest scholastic 
standards where he earned 
M.A. in social sciences in 1937. 

*'/ began working my way 

throtigh Reed as a t/ishwtts/ler 
and was promoted to waiter. 
Tlw intelleclital clintate at 
Reed was alyoiii ilie most 
slimidating I found in America'' 



At new villa near Fiesole. 
Pucci visits with his wife 
Cristina, son Alcssandro, 
4, and daughter Laudomia, 2Vi. 

People who lead regular 

lives probably do not realize 
what it means to see your 
children every day. When yon are 
extremely taken up with 
your work, the reward of 
seeing your children and 
family means more — it has 
a much greater vatue.'^ 



CONTINUEO 



The 1965 Chrysler is a very quick, big automobile. Eighteen feet of 

comfort, two tons of security. Three great sei'les: §e8nomiQl Newport; 
sports-bred 300 (illustrated); and the luxurious New Yorker. 

By actual count, seven models (out of a total 17) are priced a few dollars 
a month more than some of the popular smaller cars. This year, move 
up to Chrysler. The man who sells them 

.... CHRYSLER DIVISION CHRYSLER 

will make the move very easy for you. IMr motors corporation 

Tunc in Bob Hope and The Chrysler Theatre, NBC-TV, Fridayb, 




This is the most beautiful Chrysler ever built. 

■Mc^^:: Drive it! ■ : 



PUCCI 

CONTINUED 



Tht marchesc makes a huge 
trai.i of his famous silk for 
one of his three models in the 
grand ballroom of Palazzo 
Pucci. now a showroom. 
The ancient palazzo was 
restored during the Renaissance 
by Brunelleschi. Its ground 
floor has workrooms and 
a Pucci political office The 
family lives in privacy on 
the third and fourth floors. 

*'/ enjoy much more designing 
informal clollies, where the 
imaginaiion is set free. But 
the formal fielit, dominated 
for years hy Balcnciaga 
and recently by Chanel and 
Givenchy, offers an enormous 
challenge. I am trying 
to carry into this field some 
principles I have expressed 
in sportswear, mainly 
the principles of movement, 
simplicity and style. My 
feeling is that the old evening 
dresses, heavily embroidered, 
bedecked with ribbons and 
flo^grs, are beautiful for 
receiving somebody at the 
foot of the stairs. But if 
tlie wearer starts dancing the 
cha-cha or the twist she looks 
positively ridiculous. " 




New Washer 




This new General Electric Washer does giant 
family-size loads and . . . costs much less 
than you think. 



It has MINI-BASKETS, the exclusive new extra 
that does washables you never dared ma- 
chine-wash before! 



It fits right over the activator. 





It holds 2 pounds of nuisance loads 
minute leftovers . . . 



. last- frilly things . , 



nylons . 




Expensive? No! Now you can get 
this new, deluxe G-E Washer with 
MINI-BASKET for 




dainty woolens . 



things you 
BEFORE! 



NEVER DARED MACHINE-WASH 



THROUGH 
WASHDAY 



Other G-E Washers without MINI-BASKET and 
other deluxe features, about $169.95. ' 
Matching G-E Dryers available. 



Wonderful? And there's more! 

G-E Washers are built to tough and rugged 
commercial washer specifications. 

It's the dependable one you've wanted . . . 
and does all your washables. 

This washer's giant basket not only does 
big family-size loads— it gets them truly clean. 
The exclusive extra is mini-basket— does 



small loads up to 2 pounds. Delicates, syn- 
thetics, leftovers. "Emergency" needs. 

MINI-BASKET saves you money. It is con- 
trolled by special MINI-WASH® settings. You 
can set gentle cycles to do delicate loads 
gently; or normal action to do regular wash- 
ables. Either way, MINI-BASKET uses only 
about one-third the amount of water you'd 

*Price Optional with Dealer. Subject to Fair Trade where Applicable. 



useintheblgtub. Lessdetergent needed, too. 

General Electric's Filter-Flo* washing sys- 
tem traps lint fuzz in both the mini-basket 
and the big washer. 

Your General Electric dealer has this new 
washer ready for you to see. See him now. 

GENERAL ^ELECTRIC 



ilerial 



Whaf s colorful in provincial? 



This deep-dyed carpet by World. 



Delight in carpet color with a difference— Caprolan'* nylon. Takes color brilliantly, bountifully. Not just on the surfoce, but deep down for deep-down 
color. Deep-down texture, too. Rich, springy pile that's easy to clean. Backed by the Caprolan Gold Lobel: Your assurance that no other fiber con wear 
more beautifully. Shown: "Colordate"— 6 wonderfully deep-dyed multi-tones; Caprolan nylon pile, about $7 persq.yd. Now at colorful stores everywhere 



Happily it's CApRoUN^ the more colorful nylon by 



JIM 
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CONTINUED 



Pucci constructs a pajama 
dress in wildly patterned 
silk on Japanese model 
Iku It.!Liki. In nine minutes 
he designed this dress and 
five others — and conducted 
other business while new 
fabrics were brought in. 




High fashion, a low 
view of U.S. women 



In talks with LiFt; Reporter Jordan Bonfante in Rome and Florence. 
Emilio Pucci had this to say on high fashion and other matters; 

Fashion has to be contemporary. It is the bringing to life of ideas 
typical of a certain historical moment. The creation of a shape that 
has no relationship with present time can be artistry, it can be what- 
ever you wish, but it isn't fashion. 

► Gaiety is one of the most important elements I have brought to 
fashion. I brought it about through color. Just as a tone can be 
pleasing to the ear but doesn't form music, so colors-in-contrast 
can be used to form a pattern which expresses to the eye very much 
w hat music expresses to the ear. A special combination of colors can 
induce a certain feeling of gaiety on the person who wears them. 

► W hen you think of a beautiful racehorse you think of it in motion. 
When you think of a woman you think of her in motion — getting into 
a car. walking into a store. Even if she is just standing there is mo- 
tion in this stance. You would synthesize a horse galloping by certain 
lines of movement. To synthesize a woman moving, crossing a room, 
entering a car. you would use long lines at angles that portray the 
movement. If she is wearing a static dress, the lines cannot reveal 
themselves, and if she has a bad shape this will break the lines. It is 
the responsibility of a designer to create a dress that will show these 
lines as though the woman wearing this dress were the most beautiful, 
best-built 16-year-old girl. 

»■ As far as I have contributed to it, the Italian Lock is elegance 
applied even to informal occasions, the extension of elegance into 
any situation. Think how important elegance !«. Think of the 
trouble armies go to for their uniforms, for creases and polish. They 
know how much clothes contribute to the pride, confidence and au- 
thority of the men. Think of the millions of trouser creases in the 
American armed forces. 

► There are places today — Scandinavia, St. Tropez. where there is 
more and more swimming in the nude, and in a boat nobody is 
shocked when the women take ofi' their bras and lie on their stomachs 
to take the sun. So I w ouldn't be surprised if in 10 years women were 
to wear no bras on the beach. But in my opinion a woman's greatest 
qualities are her femininity, gracefulness and mystery. Therefore I 
don't see toplessness as a fashion. I certainly am not going to design 
anything topless. 

► The Italian woman is tidy, precise and feminine. She would never 




As Italian as Rome: spaghetti and meat balls 
with authentic Italian sauce 



My Spaghetti and Meat BalLs are made in the true Italian 
way. The meat balls are made bigger and juicier — home- 
style, with good lean beef. 

My sauce is hand-stirred, and gently seasoned with six 
subtle spices and wonderful, tasty Italian cheese, then simmered atten- 
tively the old Italian way. The delicious sauce with big, juicy meat balls 
plus tender, tempting spaghetti completes a dish truly Italian in flavor 
that your whole family will enjoy. 

Taste the difference in Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Spaghetti and Meat Balls. At 
only 15^ a serving, there is no thriftier way to enjoy a taste of Italy. 
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Kids like Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Spaghetti and Meat Balls bet- 
ter because of the bigger, all-beef meat balls and delicious, 
authentic Italian sauce. 

Chef Boy-Ar-Dee' 
Spaghetti and Meat Balls 



Copyrighted material 
^^^^^^ 



The sound of tomorrow today 
...byTELEFUNKEN 

The inventors of Tope Recording, Telefunlten's engineers hove pio- 
neered for over 60 years in every area of recording, reproducing, 
broadcosting, and receiving sound. Telefunken equipment is standard 
in recording, radio and tv studios throughout the world. 



Jubilate De Luxe 5461 W 



Sliows are really jive on 
TELEFUNKCN'S table radio master- 
piece-with 6-tube superpower 
and 4" x iW speaker to 
match. Precision engineer- 
ing at Its brilliant best- 
S wave bands, 6 AM circuits, 10 
FM circuits, each with separate 
tuning. Built-in antennas that 
reach way out, 5 pushbuttons and 
tone control. Connections for 
ground, picltup or tape plus 
extension speaker. IW^'x 9'x 1V< 



French Provincial Console 



French as the chateaux — 
TELEFUNKEN engineered for 
you connoisseurs of sound! 
It's "The Marquis", newest 
hit of the stereo parade, 
with 8 crystal tone speakers, 
AM/FM/ShortWave radio and 
separate AM/FM tuning. 4- 
speed record changer for both 
mono and stereo -extra gen- 
erous space for tape deck or 
recorder. High efficiency per- 
formance -over five feet of high 
style to grace your home. 



Tape Recorder M 97 De Luxe 

You deserve the greatest in elec- 
tronic compacts -this 4-track 
stereo! Frequency Response 
30-18,000 ± 3 dB at IVi Ips, 
30-16,000 at 3y4 ips. 
Record, playback, erase — 
3 speed with up to 16 hrs. 
monaural at 1.7/8 ips. 2 
over-size PM speakers, 6 push- 
button controls, automatic tape 
tension brakes. High impedance 
Inputs: 2 each for mike, radio, 
phone. Outputs: 2 each head- 
phone, amplifier, preamp. 16" x 
9" X WW. weight 29 Ibs.-also 

use as a PA system! „ -r , , , ■ 

See your Telefunken Dealer 





Oisuibuiti by 



TELEFUNKEN 




BINGHAMTON, N.Y.isCiairvais Corp., 251 Vestal Pkwy. E., Vestal, N.Y. . 
BOSTON: The Boyd Corporation, 33 Moulton Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Portland, fulaine Providence, R. I. 

BUFFALO, N.Y.: Pirmacs Distributing, Inc., 39 Pearl St.. Buffalo, N.Y. 
ILLINOIS: American Elite, Inc., 6337 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 46 
INDIANA: Northwest Electronics. Inc., P.O. Box 7, Chesterton, Ind. 
NEW YORK: American Elite, Inc., 48-50 34th St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
PHILADELPHIA: Franklin Electric Co.. 1511-37 N. 26th St., Phila., Pa. 
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PUCCI CONTINUED 

think of going around in shirtsleeves and canvas jhoes. The ItaHan 
look is natural. On Fifth Avenue all the women are girdled. In Italy 
there is naturalness to the feminine form. 

► As a Florentine 1 think of art with a capital A. I resent the wide use 
made today of the word artist. Technical capability is not art. Art to 
me is man's highest form of expression and I go back to the medieval 
definition of it. It is the moment when man reaches the highest stratum 
of human possibility and reaches out to touch a small part of the di- 
vinity of another world. The kind of picture that has to be interpreted 
for you is to me the negation of art because it lacks universality. 

► It is merely proof of the poverty of our time that you can throw 
five colors on paper and bend a piece of iron and appear at the 
Biennale. The names they give: "Sensation S-Z" or "Movement 2-P"! 
And the meanings they give! It is proof not only of a lack of art 
but of dishonesty. 

► What is natural to the American woman is to compete with the 
man, in all fields. 1 think this makes her unhappy. If the end of man 
is work and creation, the end of women is home, children, friends 
and culture, things the man hasn't time to pursue. American women 
won't accept this. The girl becomes a secretary, goes to dinner with 
the boss, gets married, gets pregnant, lives in suburbia and joins 
women's clubs. Something has been missed over there. 

► America has been left with the idea that woman is sexy If her bust 
sticks out or if she has a thin waist. It's not the inches of bust that 
make the difference, but what is inside. Audrey Hepburn is a perfect 
example. She can't weigh more than 80 or 90 pounds. Everything she 
has is fire inside. When woman is reduced to a statue, that is all she is. 

► How many people today are glad to sit back for an hour and read 
a book? No. They must be engaged every moment. They are afraid 
to be bored. There is this aggressive desire to have fun. "We had 
such fun." When what they really had was a bottle of whisky for 
the weekend. 

► The whole development of the individual is a combination of 
physical and mental effort. Think of the physical joy of washing a 
shirt or shining a pair of shoes. You sit for a moment and use 
your hands. As they work you have a moment to think, to reflect. 
And when you have shined the shoes you have a sense of satisfaction. 



At ancient football festival held annually since the 1 500s 
Pucci, who holds hereditary title of "Chief of the 
Florentine Army," wears medieval armor and plumed 
hat of his rank. Pucci ancestors supported the Medicis. 




Having trouble with 
weight control? 

The Special K Breakfast is for you. Only 240 calories. 
Good in protein. 99% fat-free. Tastes fine, day after day. 



THE SPECIAL K 
BREAKFAST 

4 ounces of orange or tomato juice 
—or half a medium-size grapefruit 
1 ounce (IV2 cups) Special K 
with 1 teaspoon sugar 
4 ounces skim milk 
Black coffee or tea 

(Only 240 calories) 
(Only 0.62 grams of fat) 



The Nutrition Story of 
Kellogg's Special K 

One serving of Special K ( 1 cups with 
'/? cup skim milk) supplies 14% of the 
recommended daily protein allowance 
for an adult man, and approximately 
these percentages of his minimum 
daily requirements as established by 
the Food & Drug Administration: 

Thiamine (B.) 44% 

Riboflavin (B,) 60% 

Niacin 51% 

Vitamin C 38% 

Vitamin D 50% 

Calcium 22% 

Phosphorus 22% 

Iron 36% 




01M4 by KvHogo Company 





Surely you know people who have 
bravely started out on a weight 
control diet but abandoned the 
program long before the goal was 
reached. (Maybe it's happened to 
you !) 

According to recent studies, 
many diets fail because they are 
too dull to live with for any length 
of lime. 

The reason the Special K Break- 
fast has been so successful with so 
many people is that it is a normal, 
natural kind of meal. It recog- 
nizes your urge to sit down to 
food that looks appetizing and 
tastes good. 

And it is based on the concept 
that eating sensibly at breakfast 



can help you eat sensibly at lunch 
and dinner. 

While the Special K Breakfast 
totals fewer than 240 calories, it 
provides the nourishment you 
need to begin the day right: Com- 
plete high-quality protein. A 
wholesome level of vitamins and 
minerals. And quick energy, too. 

Mainstay of the Special K 
Breakfast is a unique, modern ce- 
real — Kellogg's Special K. It is 
low in fat, high in protein, yet in- 
vitingly crisp and light. Its excep- 
tional flavor is enjoyable week 
after week, month after month. 

Doesn't Kellogg's Special K 
sound like a cereal that belongs on 
your breakfast table? 

"77/r' hrs/ to !/t>ii riirli nioriiiiii/" 

SPECIAL K 



NINETY-EIGHT 
BY ai-OSMaBIL.E 




BBUBSI 

















Presenting the Ninety-Eight for 1965: 
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OldsmobiWs finest takes on a new air of elegance 



Oldimobile Division • General Motori Corporation 
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Rayette Aqua Net gives you 
two things for a rainy day. 




INSURED SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 



/ Rayette 

NET 

PROFESSIONAt 

Hair spray 




The all-weather hair spray 
that holds your hair's lovely 
shape, even on rainy days. 




$5000 savings account for a rainy day. 



Enter the Aqua Net Rainy Day Sweepstakes. 

Over 400 chances to win. Free entry blank at any store that sells Aqua Net. 
Nothing to buy. No jingles, rhymes, or puzzles. It's a drawing. Anyone can win! 



First prize: $5000 deposited in an Insured 
Savings and Loan Association of your choice 
in your name or that of anybody you choose. 



2 Second prizes: RCA Victor Home Enter- 
tainment Center. Color TV. Stereo Hi-Fi, AM/ 
FM radio and FM stereo, all combined in one 
magnificent cabinet. 



5 Fourtli prizes: RCA Victor Stereo Hi-Fi 
console. True stereo engineered with all the 
know-how of RCA, in a handsome console. 





lOO Fifth prizes: Waltham woman's all- 
weather watch. 17 jewel waterproof sport watch 
with expansion bracelet, luminous hands and 
hour dots, sween-second hand. 



5 Tliird prizes: Westinghouse all-weather 
room air conditioner. It sets up quickly, will 
warm up or cool 
down a room with 
equal speed. 






25 Sixtii prizes:Rayette Port- 
able Hair Dryer. Faster than 
any other home dryer, comfort- 
able, and wonderfully compact. 



200 Seventh prizes 
Northern Electric 
Blanket Has fully 
automatic control 
for any weather. 



Don't leave all your rainy day protection to luck. Try Aqua Net, the world's largest selling hair spray. 
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TV version 
has top 
comic stars 



ert Lahr, ns father of the hero 
in the Tl ' shou: fUsgitiscs himself 
as n IxiUi pirate in a hit of hanky- 
panky in order to help his son 
(iemonslrnte his courage and man- 
hood to his sHirthviirt next dnor. 






J^ccording in plan, the lnyy {John 
Thividson) rescues his sweetheart 
hv hilling a dashing Mexican ban- 
flif {Hicardo Monlallmn) in a duel, 
hi the uproar^ her father, d essed 
up as an Indian, gets skeu ered. 



Jjie Mexican ftandit. as prince 
of lotvrs, takes the girl (Susan 
H atson) on a magical trip to the 
uorlffs nonders. Whenever site 
sees evil, he has her don a mask 
uhich changes all to visual bcautv. 



..HO top comedians. Bert Lahr 
and Stanley Holiouay (lefl). plar 
the fathers. Tuo other characters 
from the stage play uere incorpo- 
rated inlii the fathers^ TV roles to 
make the parts fatter and funnier. 
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Count on it. Your finest, most 
treasured possessions are in safe hands 
when you move by Mayflower. 



No need to take your favorite lamp or vase along in the car when you 
move. For your most treasured possessions — art objects, family heir- 
looms, all your lovely things — are safe as safe can be with Mayflower. 
This is because your Mayflower men are schooled and skilled in the art 
of moving; they have special methods and materials for protecting every 
item in just the right way. Call us when you move long-distance . . . 
and give jour things the benefit of Mayflower "handle with care" service. 



America's Most 
Recommended Mover 




We're li»t«d in the yelfow pages of your phone booh. Aero Mayflower Trensrt Co., Inc., Indianapolis 



Dead horse turns 
info a live winner 



^^^lupvv l>u^iinpss is ntitoriously 
i liaiu ) ami c|uirk\. Bui ihc suc- 
iTss ipf The Fiinlrialifks was as 
chancy as (illing a IjoIIn siraij-lil in 
|ji>kcr. 

I'd licjjin «ilh, llii' slum (liascci 
iin a play by Kdmuinl Ruslami) «as 
first written by its Texan authors 
as a grand-scale musical named Joy 
(.'oiiii's to Dead llor.se. It called for 
ponderous scenery, hallet.s and a 
orchestra. It would liavc cost 
.SIO<),(H)0 to |)ul on, anil Uroadwav 
wasn't al all inlcrcsled, ,\ftcr live 
years of wrilinj; and rewritinp. 
Prttfl llftrse ended up a deail duck. 

I'hcn the machinery of fate be- 
gan III chug. '\ fellow named Word 
Baker, a former Texas classmalr of 
the two authors, got a job direct- 
ing a hill of one-act plays al Bar- 
nard (College in New York. He of- 
fered lo resuscitate Deiid Horse if il 
were cut lo an hour ami slrippccl 
of all its trappings. 

,\l this point fate took another 
oclil turn. Somebody got sick al a 
New York theater school and Word 
Baker stepped in as a subslilute 
teacher. As a elassrotim exercise, 
he asked his students to read a 
love scene from the shortened mu- 
sical, now called The /■'riiitiislielis. 

Enter fate again. Anolhcr fellow 
named Lore Nolo, a producer, hap- 
pened to audition the class. He 



was so struck b) llii' little love 
scene that be hired the authors to 
turn their show back into a full- 
Icnglli musii al but firmly agreed 
ibey should keep il simple. 

All this happened in a few 
monlhs. The Faiilii.slirLs opened in 
I'X)!), directed by Baker, produced 
by Nolo. It's still running ofT- 
Broadway belter acted than ever " 
- and has played in more than 200 
I .S. cities and in 2.S foreign coun- 
tries im-luiling Jugoslavia and 
.Saudi Arabia. It is a favorite in 
.'^landinav ia. 

The f'aiilnsliris is just about per- 
fect for amateur producers, if their 
actors can really sing. Il has been 
given by some 600 nonprofession- 
al groups in the IL.S., but is taboo 
for high school produelions be- 
cause of one song < allcil Hope. 

Since iheir success. Scbmidi — 
who is also a lopdighl I'ommercial . 
artist — and Jones have done an- I 
other musical. / 10 in llie Slioile. It i 
was given for nearly a year on 
Broadway, and lost a lillle money, i 
which is now being recouped on 
tour. But the boys don't have to 
worry. 7"/ie hinlimliehs has paid back 
— so far — K.SOO' r on its original in- 
vestment of SU),.')(iO. 



Jn u simple litil niofing scene, 
etmfetti sttme is ihnppeit on lovers 
{Royee Lenelle, Gary Krauford). 





tonight— live a little 

toast the day's success with Old Forester 
"there is nothing better in the market" 







Who needs all that new car talk with ai 



new car like this ? Pontiac Grand Prix 




I jfliiirpPj who was dwarfed hy 
a bone disease, was uiiselfcoii- 
soious about his deformity 
w hen he posed for gag pictures, 
as with a hunting horn (above). 
In the company of women he 
admired, he would dress up in 
outlandish costumes to enact 
little burlesques. At right, hold- 
ing fan. he is a Spanish dancer 
while Lily Grenier, a favorite 
model, is his accompanist. His 
best portrait of Lily {opposite 
page) shows her in a kimono. 



The lOOth 

birthday 
of a gifted 
gay-blade 



JLf you sang of desire people would un- 
derstand. But love, my poor Yvette, love 
does not exist." These sad and cynical 
words were spoken to one of his models 
hy Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec and in them 
the French artist revealed the deepest re- 
gret of his life: that because of the de- 
formity that left him a dwarf, he could 
never know the true love of a woman. 

But despite his affliction, Toulouse- 
Lautrec found his greatest delight in the 
company of women. They were stitched 
into the fabric of his personal life and 



were, to the exclusion of almost all others, 
his favorite subject. He sought them out 
in the dance halls, cabarets and brothels 
of Paris. There he would spend days and 
nights observing, sketching, drinking — - 
until his dissolute life burned itself out in 
1901 in his 37th year. 

Some of the women in Lautrec's life 
are shown on these pages. They appear 
in Lautrec by Lautrec, a splendid study 
by Philippe Huisman and M. G. Dortu that 
Viking Press w ill publish to commemorate 
the lOOlh anniversary of the artist's birth. 



JP 



dwarf: Toulouse-Lautrec 



Women In 




an Artist's Life 

Si - . , 



The nameless and the 




famous 



.A.board ship in 18%, making his 
annual visit to his family's cha- 
teau, Laulrec l>ecame entranced by 
a beautiful young passenger. He 
watched her lor hours at a time, 
never daring to speak. When he 
reached his destination, Bordeaux, 
he refused to di.sembark. .\ friend 
barely managed to push Lautrcc 
ashore at Lisbon, the ship's last 
European port. The girl went on 
to Dakar, and Lautrec never saw 
her again. But he managed to get 
a photograph of her (beluu; left) 
that later helped him create a litho- 
graph (left) of The Unknoivn Pus- 
sciif;er of Cabin 54 sitting under an 
awning, lost in her own thouglits. 




It is to Lautrec," said Jane Avril 
(above), 'that I owe my fame. " 
She became a star overnight when 
Lautrec's first poster of the elegant 
dancer with pale complexion and 
red hair first appeared. In a study 
for a later poster (riglit) he caught 
licr captivating charm. Their hanl- 
ships — Lautrec's deformity and 
Jane's dismal background — w elded 
the two in friendship. An illc- 
gilimale child, Jane survived her 
mother's beatings, a nervous break- 
down and many lovers to become 
the toast of .VIontmarlre. Her love 
life somehow never intruded into 
her friendship with lautrec. Mghl 
alter night she appeared on bis 
arm in public or acted a.s a charm- 
ing hostess at his studio parties. 



aterlai j 



I^utrec's most tempestuous af- 
fair involved Suzanne Valadon (/«•- 
l(iii ), a volatile model who had had 
a son who heeame the celebrated 
artist, Maurice Utrillo. Grow ing up 
in poverty, Suzanne learned to 
draw by sketching on the pavement. 
I^ater she modeled, first for Renoir 
and Degas, then for I^utrec- and 
then lieranie a line artist herself. 
Once, to scandalize his maid, I.au- 
trec seated Suzanne naked at the 
table. Despite her beauty, I>autrec 
drew Suzanne as a bitter slattern 
gazing dazedly into a void {right). 





A fascination that ranged 
from floozie to lady 




An the brothels of Paris, Lautrec 
found himself accepted in spile of 
his ugliness — and found willing 
subjects for his art. "Models al- 
ways look as if they were stufTed," 
he once exclaimed. "These w omen 
are alive. . . . They stretch them- 
selves out on divans like animals." 
His favorite prostitute-model was 
the good-natured Mireille (below) 
who wcmld bring him violct.s. In 
the famous An Stilon {left). Mi- 
reille lounges in the foreground 
w hile next to her the assistant mad- 
am sits prim as a headmistress. 




A slniiig altui'linioiil grew be- 
tween l-autrec and Misia Natan- 
son, a Ijeautil'ul and cultured wom- 
an whose husband edited the influ- 
ential magazine. La Rci iie Blanche. 
Such devoted but platonic relation- 
ships prompted Lautrec to assert, 
"The body ol a beautiful woman is 
not made lor love; it is too exqui- 
site." When he visited the Natan- 
son summer home Misia w ould play 
Beethoven's Ruins of Athens over 



and over on the piano to inspire 
him as he worked. She sat complai- 
sant on the lawn while he painted 
the portrait (below), interrupting 
the session every once in a while 
by tickling her l)are feet with his 
paint brush. Misia often visited her 
friend in his studio (rifihl) and later 
comforted him in visits to the hos- 
pital w here he had been committed 
for alcoholism. Two years alter his 
release from the sanitarium he died. 
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only Jockeu T-shirts 
have New Power-Knit 
to lieep their fit 

Jockey T-shirts have always been a fine product. But 
now... with this exclusive new Power-Knit process... 
they look better than ever, wash better than ever, 
feel better than ever. From their nylon reinforced 
Seamfree' collar to the extra long tail, they're man- 
tailored to stay neat. No bagging! No sagging! No 
shrinkage problem! Only Jockey Power-Knit T-shirts 
are made like this to keep their fit. The extra value 
is knit right in. $1.50 ($4.39 for the 3-pack). 




%JockeM 

1 1 MEN SWEAR 



If 8 not Jockey brand if it doesn't have tlie Joclcey boy 
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'Life 



' n|> a> an orieiilal po- 
tenlale, I-autrer riowns for tlir 
camera in llic honu* nf a frii-inl. 



Is a Frantic 
Thing' 



\ Jcgcnil lias it that Ijutrrr on- 

iluicil a lilc of limt'ly unguisli. 
Iiroodiiig over liis ilcfonnitv. But, 
perhaps because of his deformity, 
I^utrec worked hard at enjoying 
life— and for the most pari ilid. He 
dismissed his height l)y deriding 
it. railing himself a "half-hotlle" 
and <lul>hing his eane a "hoot- 
hook." Me enjoyed a multitude of 
friends uho were draun In him for 
his witty conversalion. his aristo- 
I'ratii' charm and his general jute 
itv rirre. 

He look his work seriously, pro- 
ducing hunilreiis of paintings and 
lithographs and several thousand 
sketches in his brief ,'56 years. Bui 
he kept the atmosphere in his stu- 
dio festive. Working with a hal- 
tered fell hat perched on his head 
(' because of ihe light"), Lautrec 
woulil bellow popular songs of the 
day in a .surprisingly stentorian 



voice. If the day was fair he \M»ui«l 
drop his palelte after five minutes 
of work and tell his model, "It's 
too nice to be indoors — let's go lo a 
cafe." Some of the paintings that 
seem so spontaneous actually re- 
quired .50 to 7.3 sittings. 

I.autrec"s search for new expe- 
riences led him to the circus, llie 
race track, zoos, the theater, caba- 
rets, dam e halls, brothels. 'I'luiugh 
his frail legs kept him frc^ni coinpcl- 
ing in most sports, he loved the 
sea and did manage to snim, row, 
sail and even fish with a pel cor- 
morant named Tom — until a hunt- 
er shot it by mistake. Laulrec was 
disconsidalc, for lie Io\eil animals, 
tie became so friendlv with an ant- 
eater in the zoo that the cn^atun' 
would actually leap up and dow ti in 
excitement whenever I.autrec paid 
a visit. 

Lautrec was an indefatigable 



Showstopper! 

Enter Polara '65. 
Beautiful way to leave 
the low-price field. 
Upstages the low-price cars. 
And 

at popular prices . . . theirsl 
"Plush Showboat" 
say the critics. 
"Magnificent Performer** . . . 

Due to run for years on 
Broadway. Route 66. Pennsy 
Turnpike. Everywhere. 
Continuing performances daily 
at your Dodge Dealer's. Dodge 
comes on big for *b5. 
Get in on the act. 

'BS Dadge Palara 

DOOai COMES ON 110 FOI 'tS • DAm • COIIONET • POIAIIA • CUSTOM itO • MONACO 

DODGE DIVISION CHRYSLER 
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Now, enjoy all the excitement of color in the brightest, 
most true-to-life RCA Victor Color TV ever... from ^ 399 



Lifelike natural color. New Vista® Color TV 
for 1965 gives you the most true-to-life RCA 
Victor Color ever . . . with better color purity, 
greater contrast than ever before. Color is so 
bright, so lifelike, you have to see it to believe 
it! Crisp, clear black and white pictures, too. 
Automatic Scene Control for balanced bright- 
ness and contrast. 



Most widely proved— dependable. RCA 

pioneered and developed Color TV— made 
it a reality— proved it in homes like yours 
across the country. It's the most widely 
proved Color TV you can buy. Today, it's 
America's first choice— more people own 
RCA Victor than any other TV— black and 
white or color. 



*New low price. Now only $399.95 for the 
Darcy, not shown. Manufacturer's nationally ad- 
vertised price, optional with dealer. All prices, 
specifications subject to change. -^^^ 




The Most Trusted Name in Television 



SIU: WALT OlSNKY's "WONDKHrUL WOHI4I Ol' COLOR," SUNDAYS, NBC-TV NETWORK 




LAUTREC CONTINUED 

partygoer — as host, guest (>r. mi 
occasion, as adept bartender. In 
1895, for a friend's housewarming, 
Lautrec lithographed the invita- 
tions which promised, in English: 
"American and other drinks." At- 
tired in a barman's white suit, 
with a Union Jack fashioned into 
a waistcoat, Lautrec solemnly dis- 
pensed the drinks. Above him a 
sign, again in English, ordered: 
"Don't speak to the man al the 
wheel." A friend later described 
the night: "I.autrec's imagination 
was inexhaustible. .After a series 
of drinks which had to be taken 
in one gulp, there followed a gam- 
ut of pink cocktails, undreamed- 
of concoctions which had to be 
sipped through a straw. He also 
compounded substantial cocktails 
of sardines in gin or port: he would 
set these aflame in a long silver 
dish and before long they would 
be scorching the throats of the 
unwary." 

By dawn, 2,000 drinks later, 
most of the ,300 guests lay strewn 
about the apartment. Lautrec, who 
had spent a rare abstemious eve- 
ning, surveyed the chaos he had 
so carefully brought about and 
serenely went home. 

He was an epicure — he always 
carried a grater and a nutmeg with 
which to flavor his port — and w ould 
seize any opportunity to prepare 
an exotic meal for his friends. 

The ship that he took on his an- 
nual visit to the family chateau 
would always be late putting in to 



utrec displays the birds lie 
and his painter friends had ju>t 
shot on a luintin/: trip near Vil- 
liers-sur-Morin. Standing second 
from left is Rene (irenier, liiis- 
l>and of the Lautrec model, Lily. 



Bordeaux, for lautrec would insist 
it leave its course to pick up fresh 
lobsters from fishing boats off the 
coast of Brittany. Then, in the 
ship's boiler room, he would con- 
coct from a secret recipe enough 
"homard a I'americaine" to feed 
passengers and crew. 



nee he decided to provide a 
feast of roast kangaroo for a group 
(d" fellow gourmets. .'M'ter his invi- 
tations had gone out he found that 
there was no kangaroo meat to be 
had in Paris. He resourcefully of- 
fered a stand-in. He roasted a w hole 
sheep, set it upright on a huge 
platter and attached to its rump a 
cow's tail. To simulate a pouch be 
tied a white apron around its mid- 
dle. From the top of the apron 
stuck the head (if a dead mouse. 

He provided his guests with 
goblets of water, but to insure 
that they drink nothing but the 
fine wines he had selecteil, he 
had filled the water glasses with 
goldfish. 

.Along with dance halls and cab- 
arets Parisian brothels were the 
favorite background lor his work. 

Sometimes be would move into 
a brothel for days at a time. Seated 
in the salon and surrounded by 
the girls, he would blandly receive 
both his friends and his clients. 




Shirtees makes good shirt$.Charies Meyers makes good slacks. 




''WEAR- 
\DATED/ 



That's a promise. 



Ill Birmingham, Mich., Patrick Peiglian's and Billy Howell's folks were impressed 
by our tag. Wear-Dated clothes are guaranteed for a year's normal wear — refund 
or rei)laceinent by Chemstrand. Patrick's shirt, 100% Acrilan, $2.98. His slacks, 
557o Acrilan, 45% rayon, $8.95. Billy's 2-piece outfit of 100% Acrilan, $2.50. 
Acrilan* acrylic fiber is made by Chemstrand, N. T. 1, a Division of MonsSntO 

Wear-Dated'" shirts and slacks-the right clothes for real people. 




Quaker State Motor Oil 
the best 
engine life preserver 



KEEPS CARS RUNNING YOUNG 




You'll enjoy long or short drives more when your car is running 
young with Quaker State Motor Oil. It's refined from 100% pure 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil and fortified with special Quaker 
State additives. Ask for Quaker State— the world's best engine 
lite preserver— wherever you see this sign of quality. 

QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 




LAUTREC CONTINUED 

One caller «as a famous art 
dealer named Durand-Riirl. A sluf- 
fy pedant, he diil mil know lie 
wa.« in a brothel until he walked 
into the salon and l.autree in- 
troduced him to the inloimally 
clad girls. 

Lautrec volunteered to help one 
madam redecorate her main draw- 
ing room in the style favored by 
Madame Pompadour. Onto each of 
16 large wall panels be painted the 
head of a woman set in a medallion 
and surrounded by a Held of ro- 
coco blossoms. Since each of the 
16 heads was a flattering portrait 
of one of the inmates, he became 
the brothels most popular and 
petted customer. 

"Life is a frantic thing." he 
said, and he lived it frantically. He 
followed his own ad\ ice that "One 
should drink little . . . but often." 
but as time passed he foun<l he 
nee<led more and more aIcoh<»l to 
keep him on the crest. He turned 
sullen and quarrelsome and began 
111 lia\c hallucinations. Thinking 
germs had invadeil his studio, he 
Hooded it with gasoline. 

After a severe attack of delir- 
ium tremens his mother regretfully 
( cunmitted him to a hospital for 
treatment. In a pathetic pica lor 
help he wrote his father (an ec- 
centric and self-centered man who 
largcK ignored his deformed >on): 
T'apa. now you have an opportu- 
nity to behave like a goiiil man. I 
am imprisoned, and all that is im- 
prisoned dies." 

His father did not intervene. So 
Ijutrcc engineered his ow n release. 
To prove the orderliness of his 
mind he drew from memory 50 
circus scenes, some remembered 
from childhood. His campaign 
w<irkcd and he v\as released from 
the hospital. For a while he led a 




JaulrecV father, Count .M- 
pbonse. who was an aristocrat 
and an active ouldoorsman. sel- 
doni saw hi? son in later years. 



sober life but soon he began to 
drink more than ever, and once, 
exercising his superior will, he 
even managed to get drunk the 
constant companion who had been 
employed to keep Lautrec sober. 

.'\s if he sensed his end, Lautrec 
put his studio in order, destroying 
the paintings he considered un- 
worthy and signing the good ones. 
His health deteriorated rapidly un- 
til, after sull'ering a paralyzing 
stroke, he was taken to the family 
chateau at Malrome where his 
mother lived — he had expressed 
the wish to be near her when he 
died. She and his father had been 
separated for years, but now that 
his son was fatally ill Count Al- 
pluinsc came to be by his bedside. 

In a helpless attempt to do some- 
thing for his dying son the count 
remo\ed a strip of elastic from his 
boot and. flicking it over Lautrec's 
face, tried to keep the flies away. 
Lautrec looked up at his father. 

"Will you always," he muttered, 
"be such a sillv fool?" 



ILiau tree's mother .\dele re- 
mained close to her son after she 
and her liusbanil. who was also 
her first c(Hisin. separate<!. On vis- 
its home [.aiitrec wovdd sit in the 
iiarden and lalk abiinl his work. 
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Monsanto ideas meet the challenge of active America, today and tomorrow 

That's a promise 



. . . from Monsanto and all its operating divisions. Chemstrand Company 
division delivers on the promise with Acrilan® acrylic fiber for action clothing 
that's colorful and comfortable (as you can see in the advertisement on the 
preceding right-hand page). Another product, Cumuloft® nylon, makes luxu- 
rious pile carpeting . . . and the luxury lasts. 



The continuing interplay of new ideas among each of 
the divisions of the company keeps Monsanto on the 
mark . . . meeting the lively challenge of active America. 
Monsanto — St. Louis, Missouri 63166. 
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Ed Roth hops up the hot rods . 



SPORTS 



Drag Racers' Big Daddy 



Behind the wheel of one of his satanic creations he 
looks like the devil out for a Sunday drive. Bui thou- 
sands of teen-age hot-rodders call Ed Roth "Big Dad- 
dy" and consider his crazy cars the creations of a 
genius. Roth, who is 32, started out 15 years ago 
chroming bumpers and wheels on the cars of custom- 
ers his own age. Business was so good that he decided 
to make cars of his own. Road Agent {helou ), like his 
other 13 cars, is handmade from stock car parts and 
features chrome-plated axles and springs (between the 



wheels), a plastic canopy that comes down in rainy 
weather, and two side-mounted auxiliary fuel tanks. 

At his shop in Maywood. Calif, Roth now works 
only pari time on new designs. His big business, which 
will earn him $250,000 this year, is producing T-shirts 
and designing plastic model kits named after his cars 
(p. 98). His 14 cars have been shown in 65 cities for fees 
up to $800 a car. Teen-agers come in droves to see him, 
then go back home to hop up their own hot rods with 
chrome and junkyard treasure and way-out art work 
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the Logical Move is CM 



Are you for u filt*^? I^&.M lias a modern 
jilter...a lilter tliat's all-white ... both 
inside and outside. 



Arc you for rirli ll«> or? '^'ou get the 
good taste of soft naturetl. longei" aged 
tobaccos from L&.M's rich-na\or leaf. 



The rich -flavor cigarette with a modern all-ivhite filter 



1 



NO 
SNIFFLING 

8am-8pm 
8pm-8am 



Just one Contac® capsule works up to 12 hours 

to relieve sniffles, sneezes, stopped-up nose. 
Contac is today's largest-selling cold medication 
at your pharmacy. 





1^ 


1 EVERY 
12 HOURS 


CONTAC 



I MENLEY & JAMES LABORATORIES. Phitaddphia, Pa. 
, ProprieUry Pharmaceuticats made to Ethical Standatds 



Candy-apple paint, 
nerf bars and monsters 



^Above all, "Big Daddy" Roth is 
"rank" — an all-purpose drag strip 
expression that connotes mon- 
strosity. A car that has bumpers 
knocked off, fenders cut out and a 
brutishly powerful engine is rank. 
Roth's cars qualify easily — they 
look as though they might eat you 
and your old Chevy for lunch. On 
one of his cars, instead of carrying 
a spare tire in the trunk, he carries 
a fully operative motorcycle just 
two feet long. "You don't bother 
to change tires," says Roth. "You 
just get on the bike and keep on 
going." At auto shows Roth scents 
the exhaust of his cars' fumes with 
perfume. To Big Daddy's ad- 
mirers, that is the rankest. 

Roth's career as the dragster's 
idol started modestly when he was 
in high school. His first car was a 
souped-up 1934 Ford. "But my 
dad was strict," says Roth. "When- 
ever I put anything on the car, 
I'd tell him it was to make it safer." 

Nine years ago, while working 
as a display clerk for Sears, Roe- 
buck, he rented garage space and 
started "pin-striping" cars at night 
— touching them up with 1 /64th- 
inch stripes of paint. He expanded 
his services to meet the demand for 
flames, eyeballs and names, charg- 
ing from $50 to $150 to paint them 
on hot rods. Then he went into 
the hot rodding business full time, 
selling nerf bars (custom bump- 
ers), gearshift knobs and candy- 
apple paints — a clear-tinted lac- 
quer painted over base colors. 



In 1959. quite by accident. Roth 
got into the monster business. 
Asked by a local hot rod club to 
design an emblem. Roth turned 
out horribly distorted portraits of 
each member. The monstrosities 
were then printed on T-shirts. Soon 
other drag clubs in southern Cali- 
fornia wanted their own and Roth 
found himself busy making T- 
shirts with monstrous decorations. 
This led him, a couple of years ago, 
to designing a whole line of mon- 
sters. The Revell Model Company, 
which makes plastic toy kits of 
Roth's custom cars (and has sold 
2 million of them) now makes kits 
of Roth monsters. Some like "Mr. 
Gasser" (below) come with autos 
to ride in. Others move bikes. One, 
called "Surf Fink," comes with a 
surfboard. 

Since last November, riding 
along on the growing vogue for 
toy, movie and TV monsters, 3 mil- 
lion of Roth's creatures have been 
sold. They are not calculated to 
endear their creator to the par- 
ents of his customers. "Mother's 
Slave," for example, is a hairy im- 
becile carrying little chits of paper 
which are marked "home work," 

"CLEAN YARD." and "GROCERY 

LIST." Roth knows whose side he's 
on. "The kids idolize me," he ex- 
plains, "because I look like some- 
one their parents wouldn't like." 

BY Joseph Bride 

IVIonster and car are sold in kits 
for prc-hol rod youngsters. This 
is Mr. Gasser in Beatnik Bandit. 




YOU ARE L00KIN6 

AT TODAY'S 
MOST EXCITING ADVANCE 
IN COLOR TV 



PHILCO 20/20 COLOR VISION 



Now see superb color in sharp 
focus. Get brighter, clearer 
color reception, even in fringe 
areas. Phlico just doubled 
the picture-pulling power 
of its Color TV. The result: 
new 20/20 Color Vision- 
color rivaled only by nature. 



Color TV just took a giant step. It's called Phiico 20/20 Color Vision. It 
gives you color the way color should be -bright, sharp and natural. Color 
that stays true because Philco's Automatic Picture Pilot electronically 
checks the picture over 15,000 tinnes a second—doesn't let color wash out 
or turn garish. And the Phiico ColorClear Tuner and Power-Plus Chassis 
double the sensitivity of Phiico Color TV. You get brilliant reception even in 
outlying areas. Make this your year for extra fun. See Color TV by Phiico, 
the people who developed basic circuitry for compatible color years ago. 




PAWOUS FOR QUALITY THE WORLD OVER 



PHILCO COLOR TV 



TELEVISION RADIOS STEREO PHONOGRAPHS HOME LAUNDRY REFRIGERATORS RANGES AIR CONDITIONERS 
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HUGH O'BRIAN, CO-STAR OF COLUMBIA PICTURES' "LOVE HAS MANY FACES" 



"Most people can't make aWhiskey Sour as good as this 

-and I wish they wouldnH try!'' 



All the liquor's in the bottle— nothing to add but ice. Heublein" Cocktails are full 

strength. Completely ready to serve. They come with all the liquor in the bottle— and 
nothing but the finest liquors, of course. So if you don't mix perfea cocktails, ^"f" iHljR' 
pour them— tht Heublein way. Better cocktails than most people make. 




HEUBLEIN^COCKTAILS 

11 Kinds-Better than most people make 



JUST POUR ON THE ROCKS 

11 TO 1 VODKA MARTINIS, 75 PROOF 

VODKA MARTINIS. 60 PROOF 

EXTRA DRV GIN MARTINIS, 67.5 PROOF 

MANHATTANS. 55 PROOF 

DAIQUIRIS. 52.5 PROOF 

WHISKEY SOURS. 52.5 PROOF 

VODKA SOURS. 52.5 PROOF 

SCOTCH SOURS. -lO PROOF 

OLD FASHIONEDS, 62 PROOF 

SIDE CARS. 52.5 PROOF 

STINGERS. 50 PROOF 
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JO A1RLl!iES 



(ChEUBLEIN. inc.. HARTFORD, CONN., 1964 
ALSO ENJOY HEUBLEIN CORDIALS. 
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On election day, what will be the Impact 
of the hidden anti-Negro feeling? 

SEE NEXT PAGE 
too* 
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IT HAS A WRENCHING 
GRIP ON LOCAL ISSUES 



by THEODORE H. WHITE 



Woutliridge Development rises 
in rose-red brick, six stories high, 
10 acres broad, on the approaches 
to New York's LaGuardia Air- 
port. Fringed with ground ivy and 
green shrubbery, hollowed with 
sunny interior play space for the 
children. Southridge in the Bor- 
ough of Queens is a community of 
1.320 families who have found the 
Good Life in the Big City. For 
some of its young couples. South- 
ridge is only a way station to the 
even better life of the green sub- 
urbs; but for most it ofTers what 
they always dreamed of h.iving 
a short subway ride to the job 
downtown, a good school, a quiet 
and pleasant place to live and see 
iheir children grow. 

It is impossible for the casual 
passer-by to conceive of .South- 
ridge as a political storm center. 
Yet it is. And. as Election Day 
closes on the nation, politicians 
not only in New York but in ev- 
ery great city of the ca>tern sea- 
board will be watching Southridge 
tosee w hether the continuing head- 
lines of municipal confusion, of 
bus strikes, of turbulence in the 
schools themselves, of parental 
revolt, riols and patrol wagons in 
the once-tranquil comniunii\ have 
their repercussion in the \oung on 
November .^rd. 

The storm had been brewing all 
through spring and summer until, 
finally, it burst on school-opening 
day. September 14th. The pickets 
arrived early that morning in front 
of Public School 149. Hanked on 
both sides by the great develop- 
ment; and by half past eight, un- 
der gray skies, they trudged in con- 



In New York Clly"s Southridge 
development, a school-pairing 
plan forced some w hile children 
to attend a predominanlly Ne- 
gro school not in Iheir neigh- 
borhood. The scheme brought 
protest when schools ofwned 
(above) and last week a riotous 
demonstration lrif;lii) ended in 
the arrest of 65 white parents. 
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1935: Bing Crosby had already become an American institution. New England Life was in its 101st yMr^ 




If you were born in 1935... 

You can look forward to taking thousands more out of New England Life insurance than you pay in. 



The career of the ageless Bing can be mislead- 
ing. It can make you think that time is at a stand- 
still and the years aren't really speeding by, 
after all. But they are— 29 of them since your 
arrival on the scene. 

You're at an enviable age, though, to use 
cash-value life insurance to build your estate. 
While getting protection for your family, you can 
be accumulating thousands of dollars more 
than you pay for that security. 



Say you start with a $15,000 New England Life 
policy now. Assume you use dividends to build 
up additional protection automatically. (For 
Illustration, we'll apply our current dividend 
scale, although these scales do change from 
time to time.) The cash value of your policy at 
age 65 is $16,320. Premium payments total only 
$10,429. So all the dollars you put in and $5,891 
more can be yours at retirement. At the same 
time, the policy's protection value has risen 



from the original $15,000 to $25,096! 

You'll search long and hard before fmding a 
surer way to accumulate assets than in a New 
England Life policy. May we tell you more about 
it, by mail or in person? Just send a card or 
note to New England Life, Department 5L, 501 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 02117. 

NEW ENGLAND LIFE 



NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: ALL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE INSURANCE. ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS. GROUP HEALTH COVERAGES. 



For the politician of goodwill 
BACKLASH there Is no easy way out 
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tinuous circles before the neat, 
four-story schoolhouse. 

"LOCKKD OUT OK OUR NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD SCHOOL," read one sign. 

"THIS IS NOT A GAME OF CHESS 
— DO NOT USE MY CHILD AS A 

PAWN," read another. 



"NO FORCED TRANSFERS,' 



KEEP 



OUR CHILDREN IN OUR NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD SCH X)L," "integration YES 

— PAIRING NO," protested others. 

The kerchiefed mothers filed in 
silence in front of the school which, 
until this day, had been their 
school. Now, however, iheir school 
had been "paired." By dictate of 
the city's school board, their five-, 
si.\- and seven-year-olds this year 
would be compelled to go to first 
and second grades in the Negro 
district six blocks farther away, 
while the Negro eight-, nine-, 10- 
and 1 1-ycar-oIds of P.S. 92 would 
be compelled to cross into their 
district to attend third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades. 

But approximately a mile away, 
where P.S. 127 (previously 94^; 
Negro) and P.S. 148 (previously 
%1% white) have also been paired, 
the distance between schools ran 
to 14 much longer blocks and par- 
ents were correspondingly more 
bitter despite the prospect that 
buses would transport children 
living at the district's perimeter. 

Business-suited white fathers 
were picketing outside P.S. 127, 
deep in the Negro district. "I've 
got a little girl," growled one. 
"She's either gonna have to take 
the bus or walk 18 blocks, and if 
she walks she's got to cross Astoria 
Boulevard and that's six lanes of 
truck traflic. Integration is okay 
with me. I'm for it. But if they 
think sending my kid to their 
school is gonna improve their edu- 
cation not me. I'm gonna register 
my kid into private school. How 
much'.' Twenty-five a month, and 
we'll just have to cut down some- 
where." 



Outside P.S. 149 there had been 
other pickets: "What do you come 
to any neighborhood for?" asked 
one. "You buy a house because 
it's close to the school, the church, 
the shopping center you like. And 
when they say you can't send your 
kid to the school across the street 
— that's why I'm picketing." "I 
got three kids — 7, 3, and I Vi," said 
another. "We moved in here be- 
cause the kid could go to school 
on the same block. Now he can't 
go there anymore. So all right, so 
my wife can walk the kids and push 
the carriage eight blocks to the 
other school — but what does she 
do when it's a winter day and the 
snow's falling'? How does she get 
the kid to school'?" 

And then the picket's sign — 
slowly, ominously passing: par- 
ents — REMEMBER SEPTEMBER 
I4TH on NOVEMBER 3RD. 

Few politicians in New York 
that evening were unaware of the 
signs; and for those who ignored 
it, the drumbeat of the front pages 
since September 14th has come 
as a daily reminder: "reject plea 
AS 8,(XX) picket"; "seize sit-in 
parents, arrest 65 in queens 
school"; "weigh new plan 
for assigned in i egration." 

The angry mood of Southridge 
today chills the blood of every 
municipal otiicial in the city; but 
for none is the chill more ominous 
than Ed Sadowsky. 



E 



id Sadowsky is a man of spar- 
kling intelligence and genuine 
goodwill. At 35, he is a city coun- 
cilman of New York and, until 
this year, he was one of the most 
promising young political figures 
in the big city. But Ed, who lives 
in Southridge Development, is the 
original man-in-the-middle. He 
believes in civil rights and the need 
of America's races to understand 
each other. This earns him little 




credit with civil rights extremists, 
who say Ed "finked out on them" 
last year; he would not let his chil- 
dren boycott the schools when the 
Negroes did so to demand greater 
integration. This year, his white 
neighbors denounced Ed because 
he did not support the white boy- 
cott of schools to protest the pair- 
ing plan. ("Eddie." said one tragic 
voice on a recent telephone call 
at night, "I couldn't believe a nice 
Jewish boy like you would let them 
do this to us.") 

For Ed, compulsory school pair- 
ing is a personal as well as a politi- 
cal problem. He and his wife, Jean, 
have three children — 7, 5 and 2 
years old. Jean must now take the 
5-year-old seven blocks to P.S. 92: 
at the same time she has to get the 
7-year-old to P.S. 149. Same prob- 
lem picking them up after school. 
The Sadowskys personally are will- 
ing to go through with the pairing 
— seven blocks, they think, is a 
small price in inconvenience to pay 
for a great goal. But they are real- 
istic, too. "I don't know how I'd 
feel,"Edsays, "ifitwere l4blocks." 
For he is unwilling to call his white 
neighbors bigots. Southridge is an 
integrated development where Ne- 
gro, mixed and white couples have 
dwelt peacefully together for sev- 
eral years; their school already 
held 12";; Negro children even be- 
fore the pairing. "They aren't 
afraid of Negroes as such," .says 
Ed, ruminating about his neigh- 
bors. "They're afraid of the un- 
known." 

And so, too, is Ed — for his po- 
litical future now hangs in the bal- 
ance. This year's election docs not 
immediately bother him; he per- 
sonally docs not run again until 
1965 and Johnson, he is sure, will 
sweep the councilmanic district by 
a huge majority in November. But 
he was recently voted off the board 
of directors of his Southridge co- 
operative because of the school- 
pairing plan; and when it comes to 
his own candidacy next year, he 
is sure he will lose votes heavily in 
his home blocks; how many other 
irate parents elsewhere will vote 
against him, he cannot tell. So, the 
pattern of events in his life is being 
watched closely by other political 



Caught in an argument on New 
York City school integration. 
Councilman Ed Sadowsky listens 
to two constituents. The Negro 
mother worked for last winter's 
Negro boycott. The white wom- 
an is a modcrdle who supports 
no boycott— Negro or white. 



leaders in the nation's largest city: 
for Ed Sadowsky is a symbol, and 
his fate will be typical of scores 
of local political leaders across the 
country who must eventually face 
the polls to test the strength and 
depth of the "white backlash." 

Just what is the "backlash"? 
What are its elements? Is it simply 
localized reaction to the three clas- 
sic and rising Negro demands — for 
better jobs, better housing, better 
education? Or is it a national 
upwelling of indignation, about 
to spill over into the presidential 
choice of November? Is it a fash- 
ionable cliche of the 1964 political 
season? Or is it something more 
lasting, a development in Ameri- 
can history that cries for answers — 
and finds none? 



*Jne must begin, of course with 
the word itself. "Backlash" as a 
word entered politics just as "Cold 
War" (Walter Lippmann) and 
"egghead" (Stewart Alsop) did. 
through the midwifery of a Wash- 
ington column — in this case, the 
New York Herald Tribune column 
of Rowland Evans and Robert 
Novak — as shorthand for white 
resentment against the pace and 
tone of Negro demands every- 
where. Evans and Novak, how- 
ever, had taken the word fresh 
from the mintage of a one-time 
journalist, Eliot Janeway, an old 
friend of Lyndon B. Johnson, who 
has evolved over the years into a 
consulting economist. Janeway, an 
aficionado of Washington politics 
since the high noon of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's New Deal, had been 
quite precise when he coined the 
word. Reflecting one day last year 
on the breakup of the classic liberal 
coalition which powered that New 
Deal, Janeway was frightened by 
the growing competition between 
while and Negro workingmen as 
automation squeezed out the jobs 
of both. Janeway felt that, in any 
significant downturn of the econ- 
omy, this competition might well 
break up the political partnership 
of labor unions and Negro groups 
on which so much of the Demo- 
crats' power has traditionally 
rested. The white workers, he felt, 
would lash back at the Negroes the 
next time crisis pinched — and thus 
the word "backlash." 

By the summer of 1963. when 
the word was coined, America was 
well along in the Negro revolution 
that had begun with the first use 
of police dogs in Birmingham on 
Sunday, April 7th. At the time, 
white resentment of Negro de- 
mands was still thought of as a 
narrow southern prejudice. During 
the Democratic primaries in the 
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BACKLASH 



Equal jobs for Negroes is one 
thing but housing is another 



spring of 1964. however, as Gov- 
ernor George Wallace of Alabama 
carried his message of bigotry to 
the big industrial centers of the 
North, it was clear that white 
workingmen could, indeed, be 
stirred deeply enough in Mil- 
waukee, in Gary, in Baltimore — to 
give Wallace 34' ; of the vote in 
Wisconsin. .W i in Indiana. 43*^ ,' 
in Maryland. After that, with the 
summer rioting of Negroes in the 
big cities, backlash became the 
most perplexing emotional issue of 
this year's political campaign — a 
nightmare for some politicians, a 
tantalizing enticement for others, 
a confusion for all. 

For backlash is a northern big- 
city phenomenon — as invisible, yet 
as real, as air pollution. In the 
South, where racial attitudes have 
been fro/en by three centuries of 
slavery and indignity, the politi- 
cian deals with recognizable prej- 
udice. But in the North, where the 
surging growth of the Negro popu- 
lation is changing every big city's 
life, attitudes are still elastic. Men 
of earnest goodwill and men of 
spastic bigotry, alike, grope in 
moral confusion - trying to decide 
what they think of the Negro's rev- 
olution as it touches them (Lu i:, 
Nov. 22 and 29. 1963). 

Nor is this a sudden, overnight 
conflict in the American con- 
science. Politicians, as a matter of 
their trade, recognized this discord 
between ideals and realities long 
before the sudden fashion of the 
term "backlash"; they could see 
with what difficulty their cities 
were seeking to adjust to the Negro 
population explosion. And. like 
men of any trade, they have meas- 
ured and registered within their 
fraternity each pressure point on 
the scale of protest, and the op- 
portunity or peril of satisfying it. 



I he first and most basic Negro 
demand, politicians recognize, is 




for job opportunity — in private in- 
dustry as in government. This, by 
now. they believe they can handle. 
Backed by such progressive trade 
unions as the United Automobile 
Workers in Detroit, the Garment 
Workers' in New York, the Pack- 
inghouse Workers in Chicago, 
they crunch away, bit by bit. at 
the resistance of the narrower craft 
unions and pry open, through gov- 
ernment intervention if need be, 
at least token Negro admissions all 
across the country. 

Politicians recognize white re- 
sistance, but they are convinced it 
is resistance short of backlash. The 
ugly pockets of prejudice that re- 
main among workingmen can usu- 
ally be explained, they say. by spc- 
cializ.cd fears or specialized tradi- 
tions. Steelworkers. for example — 
from Gary. Ind., through Pitts- 
burgh. Pa., to Sparrows Point, 
Md. — sensitive to seniority rights 
and the ravages of automation, 
are. as a group, particularly resist- 
ant to Negroes, whom they fear as 
job competitors. Barbers and hair- 
dressers show another face of fear. 
They arc upset these days by the 
barber shop provisions of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act. convinced — er- 
roneously that every corner beau- 
ty salon and two-chair haircutting 
shop may now face the need to 
employ a specialist in coiffing Ne- 
gro hair. Taxi drivers also are fre- 
quently anti-Negro. Prey at night 
to dope addicts and hoodlums, so 
many of whom in large urban areas 
are Negroes, they indiscriminately 
fear all Negroes; and the cab driv- 
ers spread their fears, in telling and 
retelling their stories, to all who 
travel the big cities or arrive from 
peaceful towns. 

Yet. such sputterings of fear up- 
set few politicians; they know that, 
by appealing to a rough code of 
fair play, they can defend Negroes 
on the job front. Reality demands 
that Negroes get a chance to work; 
the American ideal demands fealty; 
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and the voters will go along. This 
year, for example, propaganda 
against the civil rights bill was spe- 
cially pointed in virulence to reach 
working men and women. But in 
a series of closely watched primary 
elections, congressmen who voted 
for the bill, with its Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity provision, 
have almost everywhere defeated 
enemies of that bill who attempted 
to purge them by backlash. 



■ oliticians know they get hurt 
in response to the second great Ne- 
gro demand: access to good hous- 
ing. Here the pressure for change 
clashes with the sense of kinship 
and neighborhood that so many 
ethnic groups cherish — as well as 
with the individual property own- 
er's fear that his life-investment in 
his home will shrink, overnight, 
in value. Again and again in the 
past three years, champions of 
open-housing have tasted defeat 
as they brought their measures and 
convictions to the test of voting. 
A number of big cities have man- 
aged to get antidiscrimination 
open-housing measures approved 
by theircitycouncils— notablyChi- 
cago. where Mayor Richard Daley 
exerts a one-man discipline, and 
Philadelphia, where Negro voters 
pack a massive punch. But at a 
broader, state-wide level, the de- 
fense of neighborhood living and 
property values, when carried to 
legislative verdict, has resulted in 
defeat, everywhere, for open-hous- 
ing advocates. In the past two 
years. Ohio, Michigan, Iowa. In- 
diana, Illinois. Washington, Wis- 
consin and Rhode Island, among 
others, have either killed fair-hous- 
ing bills in legislative committee or 
voted them down on the floor. 
And when carried further, to the 
people themselves, the few referen- 
dums permitted the voters have all 
resulted in defeat for open-housing 
-in a cultured university town 
like Berkeley Calif., as well as in 
Seattle and Tacoma. 

Referendums. it should be 
noted, are the horror of all poli- 
ticians, for a referendum offers 
only a crude "yes" or "no" to 
what, usually, are the most com- 
plicated and intricate problems of 
government. With the utmost dif- 



Referendum Proposition 14, to 
repeal California's fair housing 
law. is a dangerous political is- 
sue for Johnson and Democrats, 
who favor retention of the act. 



ficulty. Democratic politicians in 
Illinois managed this summer to 
choke off a petition for a hous- 
ing referendum signed by 545,616 
citizens. But in California, next 
month, voters will judge a referen- 
dum to repeal the Rumford Fair 
Housing Act on the same day they 
choose their President — and poli- 
ticians regard this as the only ma- 
jor threat to a Johnson victory in 
that state. 

One can judge at once how po- 
tent, yet how sharply focused, are 
the politics of housing by examin- 
ing a single state. Michigan, over 
the past three years. In 1962. the 
14-year Democratic dominance of 
that state was put to an end by 
George Romney. admittedly the 
best candidate the Michigan Re- 
publicans have put up in years. 
But Democratic politicians, in an- 
alyzing the many factors contribu- 
ting to the defeat of Democratic 
Governor John B. Swainson. fast- 
en with particular emphasis on the 
voting pattern of the suburbs. Here, 
Swainson was particularly vulner- 
able as champion of Housing Rule 
9, which forbade real estate deal- 
ers to discriminate by race in sell- 
ing houses. Voters in the all-white 
suburbs -fearful of Negro pene- 
tration — punished him heavily. A 
I960 Swainson margin of 5,402 
in Dearborn became a 1962 loss 
of 16; suburban Macomb County 
cut his 1960 margin of 38,243 to 
12.605; and thus across the board 
in an election in which Romney 
squeaked through by a plurality of 
only 80.573 votes of nearly 2,800,- 
OOO' cast. 

No metropolis has offered a 
more precise picture of contrary 
voting impulses than did Detroit 
in this year's September prima- 
ries. Democratic voters in the 16th 
Congressional District, which in- 
cludes Dearborn, were summoned 
to choose between John Lesinski 
(the only northern Democratic 
congressman to vote against the 
civil rights bill) and John Dingell 
(who supported it). Backed vigor- 
ously by the United Automobile 
Workers. Dingell won handily — 
but at the same time, in city-wide 
balloting, Detroiters chose to lead 
their slate for the city Common 
Council by voting for Thomas L. 
Poindexter. who drafted an ordi- 
nance permitting Detroiters to re- 
fuse to rent or sell housing to 
Negroes if they so choose. 



If response to Negro demands 
for job opportunity brings approv- 
al to politicians and response to 
Negro demands for housing brings 
peril, then the third Negro demand 
— for "integrated" education — 
causes politicians to flee to the 
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Europeans are only human. 

They can't wait to get out of 
town in the summer. They can't 
wait to get back to it in the fall. 

Small wonder. European cities 
are friskier come fall and winter. 
Summer crowds are gone. There's 
a snap in the air. Things happen. 

Little cafes, closed in August, 



Europe's going to town! 

(Let Pan Am fly you where the fun is ) 



have re-opened their doors. Kiosks 
are touting new plays, operas and 
concerts. Galleries and night clubs 
are alive again. And there's a new 
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Integration of education 



BACKLASH 



is an emotion-loaded demand 



hills. No politician in his right 
mind will get himself involved in 
the problem of big-city school in- 
tegration if he can avoid it. School- 
ing is an emotional issue. The pas- 
sion it arouses scars the most sen- 
sitive nerve ends of parental love 
and affection. Politicians, unani- 
mously, try to toss the problem 
to school boards — and piously 
look the other way as the school 
boards wrestle with the pressure 
groups. But from Max Rafferty in 
California, through Ben Willis in 
Chicago, to Louise Day Hicks in 
Boston, the most firmly entrenched 
school officials of the country are 
those who arc adamant in favor of 
neighborhood schools. 

What happens when a school 
board crumbles before the pres- 
sure of demonstrations or the pas- 
sion of the streets is shown most 
vividly by the plight of New York 
City's Board of Education. Here, 
in the most tolerant of all Ameri- 
can cities, a distinguished group 
of citizens was set up three years 
ago as an entirely new school 
board. Under their earnest care, an 
imaginative open-enrollment plan 
has been expanded, until now 15,- 
000 Negro children a day are car- 
ried from schools where lie facto 
Negro concentration prevails to 
white schools, whenever individual 
Negro parents so request. This vol- 
untary plan was accepted with re- 
markably good grace and no trou- 
ble. But when Negro demonstra- 
tions this year panicked the school 
board, it accepted the crude "pair- 
ing" solution of the "Princeton 
plan" in order to placate civil rights 
groups, and attempted to impose 
this invention of a bucolic New 
Jersey university town on the com- 
plex life of the world's largest city. 
The result has been dismal. The 



most tolerant of northern big cities 
is now host to a Parents and Tax- 
payers Association (PAT) that 
claims, with its affiliates, a quarter 
million to a half million members 
and showed, last month, enough 
muscle to pull a quarter of a mil- 
lion pupils out of school. Thus, 
New York City's Board of Educa- 
tion has become the whipping boy 
of both Negroes and whites. 



loliticians everywhere have for 
a long time recognized the back- 
lash potential in the Negro pres- 
sure for jobs, housing and educa- 
tion and have measured them as 
local troubles to be handled by 
local leaders. This year, however, 
the long train of Negro street dem- 
onstrations, climaxing in the sum- 
mer riots that boiled up in the 
anarchy of Negro ghetto life, have 
stirred white resentment to an ex- 
tent that cannot be localized: fear 
and indignation have generalized 
into a morbid, brooding concern 
of millions of Americans for law 
and order itself. 

It is this last development that 
intrudes on the political planning 
and strategies of the current presi- 
dential campaign. Exactly how 
agitated are the American people 
in reaction to the violence of this 
summer? Do they feel that Negro 
rioting poses a threat to the stabil- 
ity of American life as we have 
known it? Do they now put such 
concern above their sense of eco- 
nomic well-being or fear of war? 

For possible answers to such 
questions, most national political 
strategists turn to public opinion 
polls, and politicians in the United 
States read such polls the way 
farmers and fishermen read weath- 
er reports — not as guarantees of 



tomorrow's weather, but as the 
best forecast of probabilities at a 
given moment. Polls today, in this 
open season of politics, gush from 
every source in the nation — pri- 
vate, political, local, national, aca- 
demic, industrial. And. after some 
initial confusions and contradic- 
tions, the polls have gradually ac- 
quired the sound of a harmonious 
chorus: 

► In Milwaukee, a brewery firm 
tells its beer salesmen to sound out 
the talk in the saloons of south 
Milwaukee, where Polish-Ameri- 
cans gave Governor Wallace so 
heavy a vote in the spring. The 
poll is brought privately to the 
White House and its burden is that 
Lyndon Johnson need not worry: 
Sure, they voted for Wallace in the 
spring, just to show the blankety- 
blanks. But they're going to vote 
Johnson in November because they 
think "Goldwater is a nut." 

► In Connecticut, a public utility 
doing a market survey of its cus- 
tomers tacks on a "shirt-tail" of 
political questions — and reports 
that Johnson is a runaway in a 
white-collar city like Hartford al- 
though backlash is eating away 
the blue-collar vote in working 
towns like Bridgeport, Waterbury, 
New Haven. 

► In Baltimore's 2nd and 6th 
wards, where Wallace scored so 
heavily in the Maryland primary, 
the steelworkers seem to be coming 
back to Johnson. A local candi- 
date's poll reports that three out of 
four of those who say they voted 
for Wallace in the spring will vote 
for Johnson in November. 

► A plant-gate poll of white steel- 
workers by the Chicago Sun-Times 
in July showed Johnson only 53/ 
47^; over Goldwater; but an early 
September poll showed Johnson's 




margin over Goldwater had wid- 
ened to 63/377(. 

These arc fragments of local 
polling. Nationally, the major 
pollsters work with a liner mesh 
and greater subtlety. Newest of 
the major pollsters is Oliver 
Quayle. whose reports, paid for by 
the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, go directly and officially to 
the White Hou.sc. Quayle make^ a 
major distinction between poten- 
lial backlash and real backlash. 
Potential backlash he defines as 
the index of fear among white peo- 
ple in the big cities: real backlash 
is the measure of avowed Demo- 
cratic switchers to Goldwater, 
switching because of fear of Ne- 
groes. In New York, for example, 
late this summer after the riots, 
Quayle found a measure of fear — 
slight or great — among no less 
than 69% of Democratic voters. 
But when wrung down to actual 
voting patterns, only 6'>; of these 
same voters indicated they would 
switch from Johnson to Goldwa- 
ter. Parenthetically, it should be 
observed that the "frontlash," a 
phrase invented by Quayle and 
now one of Lyndon Johnson's 
favorite words, the defection of 
Republicans to Johnson, vastly 
outweighed this Democratic de- 
fection. No less than .39% of New 
York Republicans who voted for 
Nixon in I960 plan to vote for 
Johnson in '64 

Still other regional and national 
polls pour into the White House — 
and though they vary from state 
to state, they point, all of them, in 
the .same direction. Said one White 
House analyst. "We lind backlash 
everywhere — but it runs from a 
low of one-tenth the frontlash in 
some places to a high of only one- 
third in other places." 

Reading such polls, the Johnson 
strategists have come to a basic 
conclusion: that backlash will not 
affect their candidate's prospects 
this year; that "backlash" is an 
unease whose impact will be felt 
not as much now as over the long 
range, fhcir advice to the Presi- 
dent is that he should cling simply 
to his three great harmony themes: 
Peace. Prosperity and Juslicc-I'or- 
All. Where Democrats find local 
problems of backlash more com- 
plicated, they are being urged to 
favor the obvious answers: in 
working-class districts, the bread- 
and-butter issue ("You never had 



To children, backlash is real 
enough, though unfathomable. 
They stand together in bewilder- 
ment as their parents shout and 
picket outside the schoolyard. 




Zippo... A the lighter that works 





21 YEARS AGO. RAY ADAMCZEWSKl WENT TO PREPARE FOR THE HISTORIC CASABLANCA CONFERENCE. SO DID HIS ZIPPO LIGHTER. 

This Zippo lighter was at the Casablanca meeting 
of Roosevelt and Churchill; 1943. It still works today. 

(If any Zippo lighter ever fails to work, we'll fix it free.) 
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You can pay ^175' for 
a Zippo lighter— or ^3.50. 
Take your choice. 




$3.50 Regular Zippo. Brush $4.75 "Golfer." Color designs $4.75 Zippo Slim-Lighter, 
finish chrome. World famous. on brush chrome. Highly polished chrome. 



$4.75 Regular Zippo. Sports $5.75 Regular Zippo. Engine- 
series on brush chrome. turned, polished chrome. 



$6.00 Crisscross design $6.00 Ribbon design, initial $15« Regular Zippo lighter. $17« Sterling silver. Slim- $20« lOK gold-filled case. $140« 14K solid gold slim $175^^ 14K solid gold case. 
Chrome Slim-Lighter. panel. Chrome finish. Sterling silver, plain design. Lighter. Engtne-turneddesign. Distinctive "Rope" design. Zippo with classic design. Engine-turned design, 
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BACKLASH 



GiQ:P:'s big problem: the lash 
has not stung since summer 



it so good"); and in while-collar 
districts, the peace issue ("Do you 
want Goldwater"s finger on the 
atomic trigger?"). 

If the Democrats' euphoric re- 
sponse of the moment is to ignore 
bacldash. the Republicans, under- 
dogs at the moment, can permit 
themselves no such easy answer. 
For them, backlash is torment. 
■'It's like the Catholic issue against 
Kennedy last time." said one vet- 
eran planner at Republican head- 
quarters. "We know it works for 
us. But if we work it too hard, it 
can explode like dynamite against 
us." Said another: "It's there. We 
know it. You know it. But can 
you tell me any practical way of 
getting a handle on the issue?" 

The working Republican solu- 
tion is. of course, at once as ob- 
vious and delicate as the perform- 
ance of a man walking the high 
wire. Goldwater must talk "law 
and order," without talking anti- 
Negro. Goldwater, a man of per- 
sonal goodwill, has no desire to 
be elected as a race-baiter. His bas- 
ic appeal in the South rests on his 
passionate belief in States Rights 
and an embittered suspicion of the 
federal government asa whole. But 
his appeal in the northern indus- 
trial states is limited by just this 
assault on the federal government, 
which has, over the years, protect- 
ed the labor unions, financed the 
new suburbs with federally guar- 
anteed mortgages and provided 
Social Security. 



If there is to be any hope at all 
of a Goldwater victory, it must 
come by adding to his basic ex- 
pectation of triumph in the South 
and the Mountain States, a break- 
through in the great industrial belt 
that holds 80 million people in 
the Boston-Baltimore-St. Louis- 
St. Paul rectangle. And the break- 
through must come by emotion 
and by fear. Goldwater's most sol- 
id appeal in this geographical area 
seems to be the wrath with which 
he scourges gang-rape and switch- 
blade hoodlums. But it would take 
only a trifling twist of eloquence or 
of phrase, a single film clip of Ne- 
gro rioters on '^V accompanied by 
an appeal for law and order, to 
make this theme anti-Negro. With 
great decency. Goldwater has 
shrunk from this open racist ap- 
peal, while his lieutenants rely on 
events to work for him. 

But events have not worked for 
Goldwater since July and early 
August, when the national voicing 



of his law-and-order theme at the 
San Francisco convention was fol- 
lowed, as if to prove his point, 
by the riots in Harlem, Brooklyn, 
Rochester and New Jersey. For the 
riots, rather than spreading, have 
stopped: and local resentment of 
Negroes, rather than being fused 
into a national hate, has frayed 
and returned to local levels — where 
it remains firm, morbid and pos- 
sibly growing. (A September poll 
in Indiana, for example, shows a 
jump in intense, local anti-Negro 
prejudice from %%. in the spring to 
12% now, following the summer 
riots.) 

The White House has acted dis- 
creetly but irresistibly both on civil 
rights leaders and their sources of 
financing among northern whites. 
The word is out to "cool it." At 
Atlantic City, federal surveillance 
extended as far away as Philadel- 
phia to pinpoint chartered bus- 
es that might be carrying known 
troublemakers to the Democratic 
convention. National Democrat- 
ic money for Negro registration 
has been carefully delayed, and 
even more carefully watched to 
make sure that it is responsibly 
used for registration of voters and 
not for hell-raising. Above all, re- 
sponsible civil rights leadership 
has itself got word through to the 
streets. Thus, in this fall season, 
the riots have, indeed, been cooled 
— and with them the national back- 
lash that might have spread epi- 
demically through the northern 
cities. 

And that is how Barry Goldwa- 
ter has come to face his historic 
dilemma: whether to grasp des- 
perately for victory, by pushing to 
exploit the backlash, which seemed 
so potent in the sultry days of riot- 
ing; or simply to keep hammering 
away broadly at the need for law 
and order, and hope voters will 
translate their local fears into pres- 
idential ballots. To choose the for- 
mer course is to push the Repub- 
lican party into a racist mold; to 
persist with the latter, since there 
have been no new Negro uprisings, 
holds no promise that devastating 
defeat can be avoided. With Gold- 
water's apparent persistence in the 
second course, the omens seem to 
point to a Lyndon B. Johnson 
sweep to the greatest victory since 
Roosevelt's in 1936 — while back- 
lash spends itself in local elections, 
where fear so largely influences 
voters' choice. 

Yet, however large or small the 
Johnson victory in November, 
backlash will remain. For back- 



lash is not just the slang of this 
election year, backlash is the con- 
fused reaction of a majority of 
Americans to a nation changing 
almost too rapidly to describe. 
They are unsettled by the remorse- 
less progress of a technology that 
makes muscle power obsolete; by 
the hordes assembling in the great 
metropoles. who press on each 
other's privacy and custom; by a 
gaudy profligacy frothing on an 
incredible prosperity — all the more 
galling to the underprivileged as 
they see it flickering on their tele- 
vision screens, as if they lived in a 
prison with glass walls. And, in the 
very heart of these metropoles, ex- 
plosive congregations of Negroes, 
fresh from the humiliations of the 
past, will not abide further delay 
in sharing the good things they see 
about them. 



Wwept along by such changes, 
jostled by the dreams and needs 
of tomorrow, the natural commu- 
nities of American life grasp for 
some necessary sense of stability 
and order. For America lives by 
a system of silent understandings 
among communities of men which 
have never been defined. In their 
unions, their churches, their an- 
cestral gatherings. Americans find 
a warmth and togetherness which 
is written nowhere in the Constitu- 
tion or the charters of local law. 
But each community has a life of 
its own, which politicians salute 
when they inspect cattle at the 
state fair, when they march in St. 
Patrick's Day parades, appear on 
the reviewing stand on Columbus 
Day or Pulaski Day. refrain from 
campaigning in Jewish neighbor- 
hoods on Yom Kippur. No arbi- 
trary homogenization of America 
can replace the strength that comes 
from these many roots, nor any 
amount of high-rise public hous- 
ing eradicate delinquency as cfTec- 
tively as a close-knit, harmonious 
neighborhood. And as urban plan- 
ners rip down such neighborhoods, 
both Negro and white, or the dog- 
mas of school boards tear families 
apart, they create fears that be- 
loved ways of life may be threat- 
ened in ways undefined, in a future 
over which individuals may have 
no control. 

All across the country this fear 
of the unknown prevails among 
whites, and thus the classic ques- 
tion on people's lips. "What do 
they want — what will they ask for 
next?" and the more precise, yet 
perplexing, question on the lips 




Get new Zippo Lighter 
Fuel— 4 ways improved 
for alj wick lighters. 

1. Less evaporation 

More lijilil- for yotir moin-y. 

2. No unpleasant odor 
Nocd- no |nTfume (•o\crMi|). , 

3. Meticulously purified 

So clean it ciin'l i loj: lij:liifi-. 

4. Instant flame 
Ijinito nil ihf fii-l >|iurk. 

Aiul new Zippo LijiliItT Fuel, oiincr for 
ounce, costs li'ss llian it did w hen it wus 
introduced — 23 years ago. 




P.S. Don't forget Zippo'^ flints: 
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HEY LISTEN! 

Flip-down changers. Swing-out speakers. 
Completely transistorized stereo amplifiers. 
Lifetime warranty on stylus. 




Only the miracle of transistors could give you so much sound 
In a portable. Only G.E. gives you a lifetime warranty* on the 
new G-E Man-Made'* Diamond Stylus. Other features in- 
clude big 8" extendable speakers, vinyl-covered steel case. 
Less than $100. f 




Transistorized amplifier, studio-type changer, plus a 



lifetime warranty on the G-E Man-Made Diamond Stylus. It's 
the new Stereo 600, an incomparable buy. 8" woofers, 3" 
tweeters in wings that detach for 25' of sound separation. 
Stereo headphone jack. Bass boost switch. 
Less than $160. f 



MODEL 22C0 




Play AM. FM. FM Stereo. Stereo or monaural records. You 

get a whole world of sound when you get this new G-E Ad- 
venturer. Components and styling like no other p>ortable. 8" 
woofers, 3" tweeters, transistorized amplifier. Plus the life- 
time warranty on the G-E Man-Made Diamond Stylus. 
Less than $280. t 



*G*-nri«l Electric narpsril? th«> G-E Han-Msdr 0<a>nonii SIvlus ti 
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ELECTRIC 



The problem won't just 
vanish after Nov. 3 



BACKLASH 



or politicians, "What will they set- 
tle for?" 

The emotional response of the 
white majority, proceeding from 
the insistent Negro demands, has 
rarely, if ever, been adequately 
discussed. 

The tragedy is that no one has 
the answers; the shame is that no 
one. in all the long turbulence over 
civil rights, has yet assembled the 
nation's leaders, either political or 
academic, to examine where the 
Negro community is now. where 
we hope to bring it in the next 20 
years — and by what steps. Not 
even the Negro community's own 
leaders have yet agreed on an over- 
all program which, with distant 
yet sure goals, could be presented 
to the white community and would 
include a program for educating 
whites out of their fears and Ne- 
groes to the pattern of their future. 



lo take one major example of 
confusion; Most white citizens of 
America grow indignant when 
they hear of Negro demands for 
"reparations" — a demand first 
voiced last year, though fuzzily, by 
the Urban League, which set its 
sum at approximately S20 billion 
for a domestic "Marshall Plan" to 
be directed by community lead- 
ers. Yet. upon investigation, one 
learns that the U.S. Department 
of Health. Education and Welfare 
already spends approximately S2.5 
billion annually out of its S6.5 
billion total budget in payments 
directly to Negroes for welfare, 
health and education. To this ex- 
penditure must be added at the 
very minimum another S2.5 bil- 
lion already being spent annually 
by welfare and community agen- 
cies in individual cities and states. 
Thus, the relief and welfare tab for 
Negroes, across the country, now 
runs to at least S5 billion a year, or 
S50 billion in a decade — simply to 
keep affairs at their present level 
of simmering discontent. 

The $20 billion figure suggested 
by Negro leaders is therefore cer- 
tainly not extravagant; actually it 
is probably a gross underestimate 
of what will be needed over a gen- 
eration of efl'ort to improve mat- 
ters. But even S50 billion will be 
useless if dogma, rather than fresh 
thinking, directs the distribution. 
And. at present, no such fresh 
thinking can be found, either at 



HEW in Washington, or in New 
York City, or in any other large 
city. The triad of Negro demands 
— for jobs, for housing, for educa- 
tion — have become by now almost 
cliches. No group of civic leaders 
agrees on just how housing can be 
opened to Negroes without creat- 
ing or expanding ghettoes, or what 
is meant by "quality education." 
No public authority has ever ad- 
dressed an inquiry into the condi- 
tions of Negro family life, all but 
destroyed in the big city and gener- 
ating the violence that terrifies big- 
city whites. No one has pursued an 
inquiry into the unique conditions 
of Negro political leadership in a 
white society, or into the possibil- 
ity that some effective form of self- 
governing authority might be set 
up in the Negro community — an 
authority Negroes could trust 
more than they do the white. The 
racial "numbers game," both of 
classroom chromatography and 
trade union tokenism, remains 
profitless for lack of long-range 
thinking — as do the preachings on 
Sunday and the demonstrations in 
the streets. 

And so. in the vast confusion, 
backlash whips back and forth. It 
is conceivable that a Johnson vic- 
tory as huge as Democratic eu- 
phoria assumes it will be may give 
the President more political elbow 
room in both houses of Congress 
than any Chief Executive of mod- 
ern times. And then, perhaps, the 
restless energy of the President 
may address itself to this greatest 
problem at a level where his enor- 
mous art as a political leader can 
bring forth the long-range pro- 
grams and goals that America 
must have, whatever the cost. 

It is also conceivable that the 
election of 1964 could alter the en- 
tire nature of America's two-party 
system — forcing the great Repub- 
lican party, born in racial strife, to 
choose whether it abandons its 
tradition and becomes the white 
man's party or refreshes its tradi- 
tion by designing a program of so- 
cial harmony. 

Only one political certainty can 
be staled now which will outlast 
next month's election; If. at this 
time when the nation is so rich and 
strong, both parties ignore the 
need for constructive answers to 
the question "What Do They 
Want'.'" then disaster lies ahead — 
and backlash- the politics of cha- 
os — will carry over, its snap grow- 
ing in violence from 1964 to 1968 
and all the elections beyond, un- 
til the question is answered. ^ 
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Now there are two 
"Black & White" Scotch Whiskies 
...and one is Extra Light! 



equal in quality... identical in price 



In "Black & White's" Great Original Scotch, you'll find the 
body and bouquet of a traditional Scotch. It has the character 
that only "Black & White" knows how to give— the special 
character of Scotland in every drop. 



"Black & White" Extra Light Scotch lias a smooth, glowing 
clarity. It is not merely a light Scotch, but a liglit Scotch with the 
famous "Black & White" character. Whichever you choose— 
you're always right with "Black & White." 



BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86.8 PROOF • THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y.C. • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 




If you knew what the experts know about carpeting... 

Do voii know whal a ^% Do voii know «hat a Dn vmi Vnnw vihit t 



IDo you know whal a 
houses ilc knows . . . wool 
h:is a memory. And it's 
stubborn. Footprints.' 
Fiddlesticks! You mash wool 
and it goes right back to its 
original shape. 

2 Do you know w hat a 
decorator knows . . . wool 
gives you complete freedom 
w ith color and design. 
.Any color. Every color. 
The sky's the limit with wool. 



I Do you know what a 
hostess knows . . . wool 
absorbs the clatter of 
trallic. Or the chatter of 
a cocktail party. Sound. 

4 Do y ou know what a 
scientist know s . . . wool 
is naturally curly. 
It doesn't bend, it compresses. 
And fights back. Thai's w hat 
gives you that bouncy 
feeling when you walk on wool. 



Do you know what a 
cleaning expert knows . . . 
wool, wool, wool. 
Wool keeps its surface fresh. 
Resists soil. And w hoosh ... dirt 
lifts out. That fresh 
surface makes spot cleaning 
less riskv, too. 



you'd always 
look for All Wool. 

The words ALL WOOL assure you of 
the many good benefits of fine carpeting. 
Not just one or tw o. 
That's why you'll find ALL WOOL on 
the best carpeting in the world . . . like 
Bigelow . . . one of wool's great quality 
brands. Shown: Bigelow's Beauvais, 
about $13.95 sq. yd. 



The answer is wool... it costs less in the lone run 

"7 WOOL CARPETS or *MCRrC*. NEW YORK. N V " 



ARA FIRES UP THE IRISH 




The coach: 
'He's Napoleonic, 
but he knows what 
to do to win' 



\Jn the football field at South Bend. Ara Parseghian. who is 5 feet 9, 
has to look up to most of his players. But everyone on the Notre Dame 
squad knows who's boss. "Mr. Parseghian is a little bit Napoleonic," 
says one player of his coach, "but he sure knows what you have to do 
to win." In seven years as head coach at Northwestern, Parseghian beat 
Notre Dame teams four straight times. Now he is head coach at Notre 
Dame, and the Irish have started to roll again after live mediocre years. 
They defeated their first two Big Ten opponents, something they had 
not done since 1957. As his key player, Parseghian picked out an in- 
conspicuous quarterback named John Huarte, who failed to win a let- 
ter last season. "He docs a tough job with quiet toughness," says the 
coach — and Huarte threw four touchdown passes in the first two games. 



The quarterback: 
'He does a 
tough job with , 
quiet toughness' 





1 

^Bi 1 



Alter ihc Wisconsin game. Notre 
Dame plajers carry new coach from 
the lield to celebrate his first victory. 



Jokes and victory with his 'jugheads' 



Last summer every member of the 
Notre Dame squad received a new 
pair of lootbail shoes and a mes- 
sagefrom Parseghian: "Havethem 
broken in when you return." He 
drills his players relentlessly on old- 
I'ashioned blocking and tackling, 
keeps a rigid practice schedule. 



clocking each activity to make sure 
it gets done. All the while he ex- 
horts his players with a mixture of 
encouragement and sarcasm rem- 
iniscent of Knulc Rockne. "Vic- 
tory will be our reward." he prom- 
ises, "but not if you jugheads don't 
learn how to ccnler the ball." At 



home games he keeps a TV moni- 
tor by the bench to give him a top- 
row view of the action. Parseghian. 
41. is a Presbyterian of Armenian- 
French descent. Since he came to 
Noire Dame he has received thou- 
sands of letters from fellow Arme- 
nians, claimini; to be his relatives. 




The Champion-sparked, Continental-pQ/.ered "Spirit of Columbjs" over the Pacific in 23,000-mile, globe-circling flight 



I 



Jerrie Mock - the first woman to circle the 
globe solo - used Champion spark plugs, because 
Champions have no equal for de pendabilit y. 
(Thafs why every major U.S. airline uses 
Champions.) Why settle for less in your car? 




P.S. For dependsblc o'arts 
all winter long, install new 
silvery-piated Champions! 
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Health Care Elderly ? Y©s W 

Let's look at the facts about 
the proposed Medicare Tax... 
and a medical care program for the 
aged that already exists ! 



What's the hurry here? The supporters of the pro- 
posed Medicare Tax would have you believe that 
passage of this controversial bill is urgent . . . that 
persons over 65 are deprived of needed medical care 
because they can't pay for it. 

Nothin g could be further from the truth . The Kerr- 
Mills Law, passed by Congress in 1960— and other 
state and local programs— enable individual states to 
g uarantee to every elderly person who needs help the 
health care he or she requires. 

We call this health program . . . Health Opportunity 
Program for the Elderly. Thousands of people every 
day are being helped by its generous benefits. And, 
unlike Medicare, which would substantially increase 
your Social Security Tax payroll deductions, existing 
programs are being paid for now by a part of your 
present tax dollar! 

Medicare? No. Health Care for the Elderly? Yes! 
For more information on this program, ask your 
doctor or call your local medical society. 

HEALTH OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM FOR THE ELDERLY 

THIS MESSAGE BROUGHT TO YOU IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST BY THE 

American M.eJicaI Association 
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Prosperity's Hatch of Seauties 

^6Ss: Classic 

butJ^a^^y 



I New 
Cars 



The annual splurge on new cars gives a huge push to the country's 
prosperity (pp. 36-47) and is also— this year in particular— a 
dazzling reflection of it. The 1965 models are just out and eight 
million will probably be bought, matching 1964's historic record. 
The '65s are classic but jazzy, more rakish but less chromy. With new 
touches of elegance added, they are just plain prettier than cars have 
been for years. Some of the best new touches are shown in these 
interpretive photographs taken for LIFE by MARK KAUFFMAN. 



Two views of a Buick Wildcat 
show the "fastback" that 
runs through many 1965 
lines— a clean, curved line 
sloping down to the rear bumper 
and a sharp, triangular 
corner in the rear window 
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Health care and your pocketbook 



If you had an illness 
that ran up $6,600.60 
in medical bills 

how much would your health insurance cover? 



When Henry Franklyn, age 48, arrived 
at his office last February 3, he felt fine. 
That aftemoon.without warning, he suf- 
fered a severe heart attack and was 
rushed to the hospital. 

Here's how his medical and hospital 
bills added up and how much his health 
insurance paid for. 



Franklyn's medical expenses 


Hospital room and board 




(61 days) 


$1,659.50 


Other hospital services: 




Lab fees and tests 


$ 288.30 


Medical and surgical supplies $ 1 18.90 


Oxygen supplies 


$ 59.40 


Drugs, misc. supplies 


$ 169.50 


Ambulance 


$ 25.00 


Private duty registered nurses 




around the clock (61 days) 


$3,850.00 


Attending physician 


$ 320.00 


Heart specialist 


$ 110.00 


TOTAL EXPENSES 


$6,600.60 


Paid by "Basic" Insurance 


$1,903.00 


Paid by "Major Medical" 




Insurance 


$3,512.88 


TOTAL BENEFITS PAID BY 




HEALTH INSURANCE 


$5,415.88 


TOTAL PAID BY FRANKLYN 


$1,184.72 



How much would you have had to pay 
out of your own pocket if someone in 
your family had needed that care? 

How well is your family protected 
against the cost of illness and accidents? 

Iti Ihr nclutil rnsf aborr, u Jirtiliuus mime him been tiseii 1i. 



Chances are you already have health 
insurance. And probably, like most peo- 
ple, you are covered by a group plan. 

This is good insurance — and you can 
be glad you have it. 

Different people, different needs 

But keep in mind that what may be 
adequate for the man working next to 
you may not be exactly right for you. 
Because no two people are in exactly 
the same situation, no two people have 
exactly the same health insurance re- 
quirements. 

You should make sure, before you need 
it, that your insurance meets your needs. 

Facts to check 

□ Does your insurance pay for surgery? 
Are the amounts in line with 1964 sur- 
gical fees? 

□ What about hospital care? How many 
days does it cover you for? How much 
of the cost does it pay? 

□ Does it pay for services in addition 
to room and board, such as use of oper- 
ating room, dressings, lab fees, X-rays 
and so on? 

□ How about the really big bills that 
come from prolonged sickness and se- 
rious accidents? Do you have a major 
medical policy that would pay benefits 
up to $5,000, $10,000, $15,000 or more? 

□ What about money to live on if 

prtiiet't the prnacy tjf the pitlU yholder. 



you're sick or injured and can't work? 
Do you have loss-of-income insurance 
to help meet living expenses when your 
regular income stops? Would it continue 
to take care of you for months— or years 
— until you're able to work again? 

Every kind of protection you may 
need to supplement your present cov- 
erage is available now in policies written 
by insurance companies. 

Where to get the answer 

If you're not sure just what your health 
insurance entitles you to, you'd be wise 
to find out right away. Your family in- 
surance man is an expert. He'd be glad 
to answer any questions you have. You 
could also talk to your company repre- 
sentative for information about your 
group coverage. 

You may find you don't need any ad- 
ditional insurance at all or find a way to 
broaden your coverage without spend- 
ing any more money. You may discover 
that one extra policy could fill a large 
gap in your present protection. 

One thing is certain: The sooner you 
make sure your health insurance meets 
your own present needs, the more se- 
cure you and your family will be. 

The Health Insurance Institute 

277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 

A central source of inforrtiiition aboiif the health 
imuraiice offered by insurance companies 



Today, Tommy delivered 82 
morning papers. 

After school he scored a 
touchdown, had a fight, pedaled 
his kid brother to his music 
lesson. 

He needs a sugarless, 
powerless soft drink 
like a moose needs 
a hatrack. 

Sugar puts the 
musclepower 
in sweetness. 




SUGAR'S GOT WHAT IT TAKES 

...18 calories per teaspoon- and it's all energy 

Sugar Information, Inc. 



For sweetness with energy, get cane or beet sugar 



5te to mothers 

Hou mucli ciiLTtry does yimr child 
fjet trom the syntlietic sweetener in 
a bottle <(f diet soft drink? l-'.xitdly 
«o«r. Andliow nnicli eiiert{> does lie 
need? ^'ou tell us— and ask \our- 

self if >ou'rc doin^ liini a fa-\<>r 
when yiiu stock the refrit;crator 
with no-siifjar soft drinks. He'll 
drink them— his thirst craves any- 
thing that's cold and wet. Bur if 
you want him to ha^•e the enerj,r\ 
he needs, you'll bring home the 
kind with sugar. 




las 
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If you think tick tick tick 
is all that counts 
get yourself a 

$10*95 drug store timepiece* 

But if you want a watch, 
get a Hamilton* 



There's really nothing in between* 



Now don't misunderstand us. 
The fine old Hamilton Watch Company 
thinks that the 

/tick\ 
I tick I 
.Vtick/ 

of a drug store timepiece is one of the marvels 
of our day. Pure functionalism. ^ 
Honest. Unsentimental. Like those 
handy paperbacks. SI 0.95 is all you need to spend 
if all you want is the time. 

That's our point. 

You can get time, 
pure and simple time 




(tick\ 
tick I 
tick/ 



from a timepiece. 

But a Hamilton is a watch. 

Go one way or the other. 
There is nothing in between. 

Hamilton. The great watch. 

Hamilton. The great feeling. 

You can't be nonchalant 
about a Hamilton like 
this American Classic. 

You just can't be. 




Practically every tool that touched this watch 
was made by Hamilton. 

Practically every tool that 
made every tool that 
touched this watcn was 
made by Hamilton. 

Hamilton refined 
the oil. 

Hamilton alloyed the 
metal for the hair — ^ 
spring. And rolled and 
shaped that metal ^ 
until it was the 
world's finest hair spring 

Hamilton checked and checked 

and checked this watch two thousand 

three hundred and fourteen times. 

That's a watch. 

A possession. A point of view. 

And that's a very different set of rules than just 




(tick\ 
tick I 
tick/ 



$10.95. Or a Hamilton. 

There's really nothing in between. 



Get time from a timepiece, but if you want a watch get a ^ 

sec "N.F.L. TOD»V" PRECEDING P»0 fOOT9»l.L CAMCS OH CBS-TV BBOUSMT TO VOU OY HAMILTOM. 
HAMILTON WATCHES ARE SOU Bt JEWtLErtS IN THE U.S., C*ri»0* MO 45 OTMIO COUNTRIES. HAMILTON WATCH COMfANY, LahCASTCK, ^CNNSVLVANrA, U. S.A, 
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Scariest U. S. Year for Mystery Disease 

ENCEPHALITIS 





Only 

Soves up to 40% 

SQ. YD. v« . , . ... 

^> on your fuel bills 

A H-H 



JUST CUT 

AN^ 
TACK ON 

YOUR DOORS 
AND 
WINDOWS 



Genuine FLEX-0. GLASS is the only window 
material that carries a 2 year guarantee of 
satisfaction or money b»tk. 
The name FLEX-O-GLASS is printed on the 
edge for your protection. 

j^ore&lun''>.r Stores Iv^ry^^ 




Another 



Plastic 



1 



PLEASE/ 




Only you can 
PREVENT FOREST FIRES 



Published as a public service in 
cooperation with The Advertising Council 



RENEWS REFRIGERATORS 

SPRAY 




I 



Like Walking 
on Pillows! 



PAINT 

IF YOU PRIZE n:..KRYLON-IZE IT 



DrScholls 
AIR-PILLO 
INSOLES 





Air- Cushion your shoes 
" for luxurious walking easel 

Thia miracle of walkinseaaecuBhionn fe«t 
from toe to heel. RclievLn painful cal- 
loiuiaa. Uivcs mild support. Eanea pren* 
8ur«^ on foot nerves. Heltm lenaen strain 
of walking' Insulates f(>et aguinHt heat, 
cold. Sizes for men. women. At all Drug, 
Shoe, Dept.. 5-10* Stores. Sanitiz*;*!" 
treated for hygienic frrahneas; odor- 
resistant; retards fcrowth of fungi. 
AlwavB inaist on Dr. SchoU'a Inaoles! 



DrScholls '^^^^^l^t^ 




NUMBERS 

IN ALL AaOnESSES 



Science Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itching- Relieves Pain 



Only Preparation H Contains 
Now Makes it Possible to Shrink 

A world-famous research 
institute has found a new 
healing sub.stance with 
the astonishing ability to 
shrink hemorrhoids with- 
out surgery. It relieves 
itching and pain in min- 
utes and speeds up 
healing of the injured, 
inflamed tissues. 

In one hemorrhoid case after 
another, "very striking improvement" 
was reported and verified by a doctor's 
observations. And most amazing of all 
— this improvement was maintained 
over a period of many months! 

In fact, results were so thorough, 
that sufferers were able to make such 
statements as "Piles have ceased to be 
a problem." And among these sufferers, 




New Healing Substance That 
Hemorrhoids Without Surgery. 

were a wide variety of hemorrhoid con- 
ditions, some of 10 to 20 years' standing. 

All this was accomplished without 
the use of narcotics, astringents or 
anesthetics of any kind. The secret is 
the new healing substance (Bio-Dyne*) 
which quickly helps heal injured cells 
and stimulates regrowth of healthy tis- 
sue again. It is off ered in oin ( m c n t orswp- 
pository form called Preparation H*. 

In addition to actually shrinking 
hemorrhoids without surgery, Prepa- 
ration H lubricates and makes elimina- 
tion less painful. It helps prevent 
infection which is a principal cause of 
hemorrhoids. Just ask for Preparation 
H Ointment or Preparation H Supposi- 
tories (easier to use away from home) . 
Any drug counter. 




No-cure Virus 



blood sample is taken from a 
blue jay suspected of carrj'ingthe 
encephalitis virus in Houston. 



Spread by Insects from 
Birds and Animals 



Ihe bed-ridden patients on the 
previous page are a few of several 
hundred victims of an encephalitis 
epidemic that raged in Houston 
during July. August and Septem- 
ber. Thirty of the cases were fa- 
tal. Even as the Houston epidemic 
waned, a new outbreak turned up 
in New Jersey. 

Epidemic encephalitis in the 
U.S. is caused by a family of vi- 
ruses and is known also as "sleep- 
ing sickness." It is not lo be con- 
fused with the dread African sleep- 
ing sickness, which — although its 
symptoms are occasionally similar 
— is caused by an entirely different 
kind of microorganism called a 
trypanosome. 

Beyond the fact that the several 
related viruses which cause Amer- 
ican encephalitis attack the brain 
and central nervous system, not 
much is known for sure about the 
disease. No one can predict where 
or when an epidemic will occur. 
During the past several years only 
an occasional community has been 
hit hard enough to attract national 
attention. But this year it seems to 
be popping up all over. It has been 
reported in Florida. Illinois. Ari- 
zona, Missouri, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky. Colorado and Tennessee. 

Encephalitis is hard to diagnose. 
There is no cure for it nor even a 
specific treatment. It is classed as 



an infectious rather than a conta- 
gious disease. This means it is not 
transmitted directly from one per- 
son to the other, like a cold or 
the measles. The virus must be in- 
troduced directly into the blood- 
stream by a mosquito or other in- 
sect that acquired it by biting an 
infected bird or animal. 

The cases observed so far in the 
U.S. fall into three main types. 
Western equine encephalitis is the 

mildest of ihc three, though il loo 
can be fatal. The most virulent 
type is Eastern equine encephalitis, 
which is especially deadly to very 
young children. (Both these types 
were called ""equine" in the mis- 
taken belief that horses were the 
main carriers.) The third type, the 
type that accounts for most of this 
year's outbreaks, is known as St. 
Louis encephalitis (SLE) because 
it was first recognized as a distinct 
type in the St. Louis epidemic of 
193.V SLE fatalities are highest 
among the elderly. 

Symptoms vary tremendously 
with the type of virus, and with 
the individual victim. That is what 
makes it so easy to mistake enceph- 
alitis for anything from polio to a 
stroke. The first batch of cases in 
Houston were initially thought to 
be meningitis. 

A victim of SLE may suddenly 
come down with chills and fever, 

nONTINlJED ON PAGE 131 
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an AC Filter cleans 600 quarts of oil every hour! 

An AC Full-Flow Oil Filter cleans the oil in your engine at the rate of 600 quarts 
an hour. With AG's exclusive filtering material, impurities are filtered out, engine 
wear is reduced, your car lasts longer. Get maximum engine protection. Next 
time you change oil, ask for the AG Oil Filter specifically designed for your car. 

•Average ,ec„cula..on„me ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ELECTRONICS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 




Some Italians came to 
California and made wine. 
My family started 
Contadina. 




Radmd CItr* 

n H«l« M>»n» Palo 

^ B*» lAH 



se only California 
atoes in our Contadina 
Tomato Puree, just like in 

ur p:iste. 



We pack our Contadina toma- .» •''SOfcl^r'MJ" 

toes in San Jose, California. ( It's l^^:^^:i^<- rS^il,"^ .\*7 

48 miles south of San Fran- ^ '''•'JjCi 



Cisco. ) That's where some 
world's sweetest tomatoes 
See why we pack there? 



sgrow. -y 






Our family recipe for rich Tomato 
Paste comes from Naples, where 
Mama was born. 



What brought Papa to California, in the first place? The 
wine, of course. He knew any country so good for grapes 
would be good for tomatoes. He was right. 

■You can raise an even sweeter tomato out here in Cali- 
fornia than you can south of Naples, where our family 
is from. And these tomatoes make an even better paste 
than you can buy in Italy— richer, smoother, but above all 
sweeter, without the slightest bitter taste. 

That's why Papa stopped importing tomato paste from 
Italy, and moved to California to start Contadina. We're 
still just small potatoes in the tomato business. And we're 
still the jjeople who put only California tomatoes in those 
little cans of paste, to this day. 





Improvement i^2: Papa found 
out that California tomatoes are 
sweeter than Italian tomatoes. 
His Contadina Tomato Paste, 
made in California, is smooth and 
rich but never bitter, like the Ital- 
ian kind. 




Papa made two improvements 
on Italian tomato paste. 




iterial 




Perma lift knows what it means to be a woman... 

It's a hundred little interruptions every day. It's the eternal hope of appearing serene when you scarcely have a moment all your own. Knowing this. Perma*lift 
has borrowed from the fragile beauty of Japan to create a new kind of pantie. We call it "Shibui." Eloquent in its simplicity. Simple in its comfort. Elasticized in 
featherweight Blue "C"'" spandex by Chemstrand for airy lightness with absolute control. Ask to see it soon. Magic Oval " pantie, just $10.00. Matching bra $3.95. 




elasticized with ^^^^ 

CHEMSTRAND 
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Elusive Symptoms of 

Widely Varied Severity 



}ISEASE 

CONTINUED 



hen feci fine for 24 hours, then 
get a headache and stiff neck, pos- 
sibly suffer from nausea and vom- 
ling, have fuzzy thoughts and 
ilurred speech. Finally, for a day 
3r two, he wants to sleep all the 
ime. In severe cases all of these 
lymptoms may be exaggerated. 
The headache may be so bad. for 
example, that even morphine of- 
ers no relief. The drowsiness may 
urn into a complete coma, or the 
;)atient may suddenly go into con- 
vulsions. The aftereffects may be 
permanent — from physical weak- 
ness or even paralysis to feeble- 
mindedness and drastic alteration 
bf personality. 



On 



ne thing that makes the dis- 
sase so difficult to verify is that 
the virus can usually be deduced 
only from indirect evidence — the 
presence in the bloodstream of an- 
tibodies which the body produces 
specifically to combat encephali- 
|tis. Tests show that many people 
arc infected by the virus but nev- 
ler come down with the disease at 
all. Dr. Joseph Melnick, Baylor 
University virologist, believes that 
100,000 or more Houstonians may 
have been unknowingly infected 
during the current epidemic. 

The chain of infection is devious 
and complicated. A mosquito that 
bites an infected bird picks up 
the virus and then gives it to any- 
thing it feeds on. A susceptible 
human thus bitten may begin to 
feel symptoms anywhere from five 
to 15 days later. 

Dr. Telford Work of the U.S. 
Public Health Service believes that 
the bird-to-mosquito-to-human 



chain is responsible for the wide 
dispersal of SLE this year. Mos- 
quitoes, however, may not be the 
only insects which carry virus — 
ticks, for instance, are known to 
do it in Europe and Asia. Nor are 
birds necessarily the only virus 
source. Others are thought to be 
rodents, snakes and even domestic 
farm animals. 

Even restricting the inquiry to 
birds and mosquitoes, big ques- 
tions remain: where do the birds 
get the virus in the first place? The 
birds become immune and the 
mosquitoes die out when winter 
comes. Where does the virus hide 
out? New Jersey Health Depart- 
ment researchers have found that 
the virus can survive in rodents 
through the winter. Perhaps in- 
sects bite the rodents, then re- 
infect the birds. Or perhaps new 
birds migrating from the tropics 
bring it in. At this point no one 
can do much more than speculate. 

A vaccine already exists that 
protects horses from encephalitis. 
Presumably a vaccine for humans 
could also be developed at much 
greater effort and expense. So far. 
however, cases have been judged 
too few to warrant mass inocula- 
tion of the public. But if the dis- 
ease gets prevalent enough, this 
attitude may be revised. Scientists 
are working on ways to tell when 
a locality is in danger of an epi- 
demic. If mo.squitoes are indeed 
the principal transmitters, then 
mosquito control — especially the 
elimination of breeding places — 
can be an effective defensive weap- 
on against the disease. 



In a Houston chicken coop, 
mosquitoes are captured for lab- 
oratory study by a Public Health 
Service worker with suction trap. 





MEN'S 10-SPEED 



LADIES' 3-SPEEO 



IF YOU'RE AN ACTIVE ADULT 
THESE SMART NEW HUFFY BICYCLES 
ARE DESIGNED AND SIZED FOR YOU 



These two lightweights are not ordinary 
bikes. They are designed by adult Europe- 
ans who use bicycles like these for trans- 
porialjon, touring or racing. 

The men's 10-speed is a racing-style bi- 
cycle designed for a full-grown adult. The 
frame is slender, yet strong. The seat-to- 
pcdal distance and the handle-bar place- 
ment !eis your weight help make pedaling 
easier. The special Dunlop White Sprite 
tires roll easily over the pavement and the 
Huret Allvit derailleur 10-speed gearing 
lets you shift up or down at will, to adjust 
to the slightest change in grade or road 
surface. 

This finely crafted bicycle is finished in 
gold and white, has hooded hand brakes, 
stamina bottle, leather saddle and rattrap 
pedals. 

The ladies' bicycle has the same crisp 
design, modified to make a practical bike 
for a trip to the shopping center or a 
Sunday ride. Finished in sparkling blue 
and white, this model has adult frame, 
saddle bag. three gears, front and rear 
brakes and white sidewalls. 

There are 53 handsome Huffy bikes in 
many styles for ages four to eighiy-four. 
Write today for full-color bicycle catalog. 




DRAGSTER. Not lor adults. For 
kids, it's wild! Heavy duty rear 
tire, polo saddle, dual brakes. 




IMS HUFFT RIDCItS ANC: i HP LAWN THACTOR 

START PLANNING NOW for next ycar .s 
riding lawn mower. New Lawn Tractor 
has 25-inch rotary cut. pulls cart, roller 
or gang reels. Improved 24-inch Kanchero 
was big hit last season because it is hand- 
some, easy riding and not-too-big, nol-too- 
smaW for mo.st U.S. families. Write for 
catalog of lawn mowers, snow throwers, 
tillers, lawn edgers and vacuum cleaners. 



HP RANCNERO 



* HP CITATION 



HP PARKkANC 



■ 




■ 




■ 


H U FFY 


■ 




■ 




■ 



OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT AND BICYCLES FOR THE FAMILY 

MANY OTHER MODELS AT YOUR DEALER. FOR CATALOGS WRITE HUFFY, DAYTON, OHIO 
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Two ways to buy a Lees carpet: 
Take your walls and furniture to the store. 

Or, have the store 
bring samples to your home. 



If seeing too many carpets at one time makes 
you dizzy, or if your husband can't come to the 
store with you, or if you can't take your walls 
and furniture to the store, do this. 

Ask the store to bring samples to your home. 

They'll bring big pieces you can work with. 

Try them. Against your walls, next to your 
sofa, on your stairs. In daylight. In lamplight. 

The broadloom you thought was right in the 
store may turn out to be wrong. 

The tweed that was too tweedy in the store 
may look great in your family room. 

Just one thing. Don't ever get so carried 



away with any carpet that you forget to ask: 

"Who made it?" 

If it's Lees, don't worry. 

We use the great wools, nylons, acrylics, the 
best dyes we can get and we put our carpets 
through every carpet test there is. 

Only the carpets that pass ever get our name. 

We print Lees, bold and clear, on the back. 
It means first-quality carpet. All the way. 

For a lot of good, down-to-earth reasons, 
"those heavenly carpets by Lees." 

See samples in your home. 

C JAM ES LEES i SONS CO. .BRIDGEPORT. PA., A DIV. OF BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES 
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He's the Theater Tycoon 
WIio Married Ingrid 



l.y DOIJA .LL\K 
IIAMBLIN 

If ihere is anylliiii^ in llif itorld 
harder to liiul llicsi' ilays lliuii u 
free parking phicc (ir an unsi*\\ 
hislorii-al novel, il's a liartilsiime 
fellow ill llie eiiterlaiiimeni husi- 
ness who hopes noborlj will no- 
tiee him. Sueh a fellow is Lars 
Schmidt, and already you may be 
wondering who on earth he is. 
That \Mmld please him no end. 

He is quite a lot ol things, among 
them sailor, linguist, him titiinl, 
international wheeler-dealer. Eu- 
rope's most important theatrical 
producer and Ingriil Bergman's 
husband. He brooded a bit before 
marrying Ingrid because he was 
prett) sure people would notice. 
He was deail right. Lars Schmidt 
tumbled headlong into the public 
domain, and for several months 
heliire and alter their 1958 wedding 
he was dri\en nearly out of his 
blue-eyed Swedish calm b\ curiosi- 
ty-seekers who I'limbed his garden 
walls near Paris, chased him to 
airports and tried to lap his Icle- 
]>hoiies. They also to<»k pictures 
which made him look like a star- 



tled headwaili'r or an amused owl, 
and ihc lad that he really does 
look a bit like both was of oniv 
slight comfort. 

[hat wlude peri(Hl was abso- 
lulely awful. " he says. "But what 
ci>uld I doV I was in love." 

He still is, which is nice, for in 
recent years he has managed to 
reclaim both his cherished ano- 
nymity and his role in show busi- 
ness as a one-man mob. As the lale 
autumn theater season goes into 
full gear in Europe right now. he 
lia> half of I'aris singing Jr Crois 
rii Titi (/ lirliciT ill ) mi) from his 
production of lliiii' to Sttrrrt'd in 
Business If illioiil Hmllv Iryiiif;. 
In Stockholm lhe\ sing \{ Jiif! Tror 
Pa Ory and in Copenhagen (where 
it opens Oct. 21) Ji-f; Triir ifi Di/;. 
In Zurich. Switzerland, and Diis- 
seldorf, Germany, his productions 
of My Fiiii Liidy unfolded in a liliz- 
zard of un-British accents, and in 
Munich, Germany, durable Annie 
Crt ) our Cttn is still scoring box- 
ollice bull's-eyes. A Schmidl-prii- 
dui eil Danish musical called 7"ecn- 
ager Low is packing them in in 
Berlin. If lio s . I fniiil of I irginin 
ff ooljy is scheduled for Paris. And 
Barefoot in the Purl,, last year's big 
CONTINUED 



In the years since their much-pub- 
{icizetf marriage, the private lives of 
liif^rid atifi hirs St hniitlt have fxrad- 
iiftllv arhici ai the pnllern of serene 
iihMiirifr ihev (xtth cherish. Public 
appearances, such as that in }959 
(lo[>) n ilh hifirid and her daughter 
Pia Lindslroni in //oZ/vh ymW far the 

annual iradrmy nuards. have al- 

nays l>cen painful for Schmidt. Far 
more to his liking are the quiet mo- 
meats of more recent times, such 
us the calm ftark-bench chat nith 
his n ife near his Paris office (aluive) 
and the long days of sunny relaxa- 
tion on his nnky island. Danhol- 
mcn^ off the Hu'cdi.tli coast (right). 




Sinclair announces the most 
important gasoline improvement 

since World War II 




Exclusive Nickel discovery 10 times more eifective than other additives 
in combating harmful effects of engine deposits... puts new muscles 
in your motor ... lengthens en g ine life ... solves winter problems . 



Now— you can put new muscles in your motor with 
new Sinclair Dinosaur Power. Both new Sinclair 
Dino Supreme and Dino Regular gasolines now 
contain a Nickel compound that's 10 times more 
effective than other additives in combating harmful 



We offer you a 
FREE GALLON 
of Sinclair Dino Gasoline 
with your next tankful 
to prove to you h ow 
good it really is! Sinclair] 



effects of engine deposits. 

This Sinclair gasoline discovery restores lost 
power -reduces engine wear as much as 29%, saves 
you money on repairs. "Cold room" tests prove al- 
most instant starting even at 25 below. Gas-line 



freeze is virtually eliminated and you get far bet- 
ter anti-stall protection. Add Dinosaur Power to 
your horsepower at the Sinclair Dinosaur sign. 
|is^ American Express Credit Cards now honored 
at all Sinclair Dealers. 



Cut out this coujwn and present it to your Sinclair Dealer 



To get a free gallon of Sinclair Dino 
Gasoline with your next tankful, sign 
and present this coupon (o your local 
Sinclair Dealer. As much as wc'<l like 
to, we cannot make this free offer in 
some areas due to local laws.*^ 

TO SINCLAIR DEAIXR: You are au- 
thorized by Sinclair Refining Company 
to give the bearer of this coupon one 
gallon of Sinclair Dino Gasoline FRRK 
when he buys a tankful. Your Sinclair 
tankwagon driver will give you one gal- 
lon of Dino Gasoline for each coupon 



signed by a customer and properly hon- 
ored by you. Customer may use only 
one coupon per tankful. Offer expires 
December 31. Y-XA. 

SINCLAIR HErlNING COMPANY 



CUSTOMER NAME 



CITY ZONC -JIATE 

•OKer li void m Wisconsin. Mm Jrrs«y, Ma:!;«chu- 
selts and whnrcvcr piohibil'd by law. Rt-d'emab'- 




J 

ROCK 

is ready 
^ to make 
love 
yesterday, 

torr^orrow 
and 
especially 
to , 

DAYd 





Rock Hudson , «^ " ' ^doris @ay 
TONyfiaNDau- 



leND Me NO L^weRs 




,..sla,,in, ^ U — i^Mnd-rmu! 

HAL MARCH • PAUL LYNDE • EDWARD ANDREWS • PATRICIA BARRY..d CLINT WALKER., 

Screenplay by JULIUS EPSTEIN • Based upon Ihe play by NORMAN 8ARASCH and CARROLL MOORE • Deeded by NORMAN JEWISON • Produced by HARRY KELLER 
Executive Producer MARTIN MELCHER • A MARTIN MELCHER Production • A UNIVERSAL Picture • ''\kjd^\/r\i£<^JCrr® 



SOON AT MOTION PICTURE THEATRES ACROSS THE NATION 



m 

UNIVERSAL 
CnYSIUOIO$ 



Arrivederci| Clancy 

the Fiat's fixed for good. Repairs are rare with Fiat. That's because it's built by the Italians who 
make cars the way they make wine and love. With feeling. But when you do need service for your Fiat, 
it's a very simple matter. There's a factory-trained Fiat mechanic around the corner from most every- 
where. And he has all the parts. Speaking of parts, you get everything extra when you buy a Fiat— for not 
a penny more. Bucket seats, white wall tires, leatherette upholstery, self-cancelling turn signals, safety 
belt anchors, courtesy lights, bumper guards, emergency tool kit. Your chances for needing the latter are 
slim except for occasional flat fixing. And Clancy? He's right there In business but you'll have few 
occasions to use him. Have a look at the Fiat wagon. It's the lowest-priced 4-door imported 
station wagon, checking in at a smart $1759.* Every family should have at least one Flat, n ML I 




'Suggested prices, p.o.e.. New York. Sales and service throughout U.S. and Canada. For overseas delivery see your Fiat Dealer, travel agent, or write Fiat Motor Company. Inc.. 500 Fifth Ave.. New York 36. N.' Y. 
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beer v 

"Breiuei in limited stoch 
to an DlblUorlb formula 





J* 




C 1964 Thdo. Mamm Browlno Co.. olants in SI. Paul. Mmo., San Fra' 



Waldech. Possibly the new third taste you are looking for in beer. 



Waldech is a remarkable new beer. Neither an American premium, 
nor an import, Waldech creates a new third lasle in beer. It is brewed 
in America, but in limited ciuanlilies and to an Old World formula. 

What makes this new third taste? You may decide this unique taste 
comes from Waldech's imported Tcttnang hops, hand-picked and grown 
only in the small Lake Constance area in Germany's Duchy of Baden. 
Or, you may give the credit to Waldech's fine strain of specially grown 
two-row Hannchen barley malt, famous for smoothness of character. 

Or is it natural carbonation and aging? Waldech's smooth but hearty 
body comes from being aged three to four times longer than most beers. 



All this is why Waldech gives you the lightness and non-filling 
qualities of domestic premiums plus the all-malt, full-bodied flavor of 
the expensive imports. A new Ihird lasle in beer! 

Priced to your taste, too! Since Waldech is brewed in America, you 
don't pay for lengthy transportation or imp>ort duties as 
you do with the foreign beers. Waldech costs only a 
little more than the fine American premiums. rJC^f^i-^ ^-i 

Go ahead. Pioneer! Waldech may well be the new 
Ihird lasle you are looking for in beer. 

Available in sinole bottles, six-packs and 24-boltle cartons 



Order your set of six Waldech glasses, as shown above, by sending $4.00, with your name and 
address, to: Waldech, Box 3167, St. Paul, Minn. {Void where prohibited by state or local law.) 




A cultural coup 

in Paris: la pause cafe 



LAWS S( IIMIDT 

CONTINUED 

New York hit, is getting ready to 
fracture the Krenrh. 

Beyond challenge, Schmidt is 
the first man to hring the ineffahle 
qualities of Broadway to Europe 
and make them hoth understand- 
able and profitable. 



S\ good current example of his 
work is Barefoot in the Park, a 
hilarious bit of flufl whose central 
and sustaining joke is that the 
play's newlyweds live in a sixth 
floor New York walk-up so that al- 
most every problem in life becomes 
secondary to the fatigue engen- 
dered by getting to the apartment 
in the first place. So far so good, 
except that in Europe almost ev- 
erybody walks up and down live or 
six floors every day. 

Schmidt solved this one with 
typical logic. He moved the apart- 
ment up three flights. At nine 
floors, sure enough, even sturdy- 
legged Parisians feel sympathetical- 
ly pooped, and nobody boggles at 
the height — Europeans know that 
huililings are tall in New York. 

It is unlikely that any other 
producer would know instinctively 
how high a love nest must he placeil 
to make Europeans laugh or in- 
deed, that this apartment could 
make them laugh at any altitude. 
It is part of Schmidt's wizardry 
that he knows these things. He has 
spent most of his -47 years skitter- 
ing around the Western world in 
graceful darts and swoops, soak- 
ing up the look, the language, the 
feel of every i-ountry he visits. No- 
body notices him much while he's 
on one of those soaking-up mis- 
sions because, regardless of where 
he is, he looks like a native. He 
has tile sort of reliable face you 
look for when you are lost in a 
strange city. Among his gifts is a 
quick retention of local geography, 
jokes and gestures. 

Schmidt is a staggeringly good 
linguist. He speaks fluent Kng- 
lisli, French, German, Swedish and 
Uanish, and can stumble along 
pretty well in Italian if he has to. 
^'Swedish alone won't get you very 
far," he shrugs, "not even to Den- 
mark." 

This insight into the idiom and 
view point of at least a dozen coun- 
tries he incorporated with great 
virtuosity into tin- incredibly var- 
ied productions of his theatrical 
common market. 

Well before the durable My Fair 



Lady opened in New York in March 
1956, Schmidt was dickering with 
his old friend, librettist Alan Jay 
Lerner, for the Scandinavian rights. 
It bothered him not a whit that 
Scandinavians hail scant exposure 
to the class system and no equiva- 
lent of a cockney accent, the two 
considerations upon which the plot 
of the show was based. He figured 
he could get it translated and di- 
rected so that Scandiitavian.s w ould 
understand it. He diil: more than 
820,000 persons eventually saw 
the show in Stockholm, a city of 
810,000 population. 

This success spurred him to buy 
other European rights, and Fair 
Ladies swept Europe like nothing 
since the Black Plague. ;\t last 
reckoning bis presentatiims of the 
musical had grossed more than 812 
million and were still going strong, 
having played more than 4,000 per- 
formances in Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, .Austria, Luxembourg and 
Italy. 

A far more daring import was 
that 110% American hit, //o/c to 
Succeed in Business If illinul Really 
Trying, which opened in notably 
chauvinistic Paris this past Feb- 
ruary. "Offering .American musi- 
cal comedy to Parisians is a bit like 
serving French snails at an Amer- 
ican dinner party," noted an .\mer- 
ican critic at the lime. "It is not 
necessarily out of order, hut it re- 
quires a certain audacity." 



'chmidt bad seen the show on 
one of his flying visits to New York 
and liked it. 1 1 struck him tliat Paris, 
as well as New York, is complete- 
ly familiar with office opportunists, 
sexy secretaries, corporate infight- 
ing and bosses' relatives. So lie 
bought French rights, hired a 
French magazine editor lo trans- 
late the show and an American 
choreographer to gear up the danc- 
ing stvic of French performers. 
Then he poured in SUM),000— and 
crossed his fingers. At the first cou- 
ple of previews there was no ap- 
plause at all. 

"They hated it," Schmidt says 
firmly. "They just hated it." But 
he obeyed his instincts and kept 
the show open. Bv early spring 7« 
pause cafe (coflce break) had gone 
into Parisian slang, crowds were 
increasing, and audiences roared 
appreciatively at Schmidt-engen- 
dered dialogue touches and sight 
gags tailored to Parisian measuie. 

"It never is easy," Schmidt con- 
fesses. "In 20 years in Europe I 



The Hermes 3000 is probably 
the best portable made. 

We 0 give you a Ford Mustang 

ifyou give us the best 
reason why. 




We'll tefl you what: The Hermes 3000 is unquestionably the most complete 
portable around. It has a full 44-key office keyboard. With a touch and 
speed that denies it's a portable. It has a central control panel, so there's no 
fumbling to backspace or tabulate. "Flying Red Margins" that appear over the 
paper for instant margin visibility. A special half-spacer that lets you type H2O 
and 90? An exclusive type basket that lets you shift from small to capital letters 
with remarkable ease. And even a built-in table for making erasures and notes. 

You leD US why: All we want from you is the reason why you think the Hermes 
3000 is the best. So go to your nearest Hermes dealer. (Look him up in the 
Yellow Pages, or write us.) Try the 3000. Then write your reasons on the cou- 
pon below in 25 words or less. Ifyou give us the best reason, we'll give you a 
Ford Mustang. 750 other prizes, tool 5 RCA portable TV sets, 20 Bolex D8LA 
movie cameras, 25 RCA Hi-Fi sets, 100 G.E. transistor radios, and 600 
Sheaffer Pen and Pencil sets. Better hurry! 

r 1 

OFFIOAl (XHtTEST RUlEl (1) In 25 words or less.wrile in entry blank why you think the Hermes 3000 
is the best portable. All entries must be stamped by dealer and postmarked no later than Dec. 3 1 , 1964. 
(2) Prizes must be accepted in 3 months. {3} Decisions of judges will be final; all entries become the 
property of Paillard Incorporated and none will be returned. (4) Contest open to all persons except 
employees and families of Paillard Incorporated and its advertising agency. Contest subject to all 
Federal, State and Local Regulations. (5) Entries judged on originality, aptness, legibility. 

Hermes 3000 Contest, Paillarid Incorporated 
1900 Lower Road, Linden, N. J. 

I tested the Hermes 3000 at 
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The Hermes 3000 is the best portable made because- 
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Bemu means Swissmanshlp. . .The step beyond craftsmanship 
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ANALYSES OF THE SMOKE OF SAMPLES OFCARLTON CIGA- 
RETTES ARE MADE PERIODICALLY BY AN INDEPEND- 
ENT RESEARCH LABORATORY. ANALYSES DURING THE 
MOST RECENT TEST PERIOD PRIOR TO THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF THE CIGARETTES IN THIS PACKAGE AVERAGED: 



Ml 



"TAR"* 2.7 MG 

NICOTINE 0.3 MG 



.PER CIGARETTE 
.PER CIGARETTE 



•SMOKE COMPONENTS COMMONLY 
BUT INACCURATELY CALLED "TAR". 



Look again 
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This is Carlton, the unusual new cigarette from The American Tobacco 
Company. Everything about Carlton is selected and crafted to produce 
this one result: A cigarette that is low in "tar" and nicotine— yet high in 
smoking pleasure. Carlton is so low in "tar" and nicotine that we print 
test results on all packs, on all cartons. □ Carlton has a distinctive blend, 
high porosity paper, precision air vents and a new "flavor filter" with 
activated charcoal which actually enriches the taste. □ We believe youll 
want to try Carlton. We also believe youll find it a new and pleasurable 
smoking experience. Carlton — lightest smoke of all. □ See for yourself. 



Cc).., 




LAKS SCHMIDT 

CONTINUED 

have always heard people saying. 
The Kreiuh wiin't understand it." 
(ir *I| isn't a Swedish idea," nr It 
won"l work in Germany." Bui I 
keep on."* 

Trying to dissuade l^ars Schmidt 
from tackling an offheal project is 
something like trying to pass a law 
against erosion. He is friendly and 
unobtrusive as a bubbling stream, 
and just as patient, but belore you 
have noticed what he is up to, he 
has carved out some awesome 
Grand Canyon ol theatrical enter- 
prise. He used the same technique 
of charm and persistence in win- 
ning Ingrid Bergman. 

Tjie Bergman campaign began 
in 19.56 when Ingrid was playing 
in Ted mill i'\m/)«//iy in Paris. An 
.American theatrical agent. Kay 
Brown, introduced Ijirs to Ingrid 
with a deadpan. "'You Swedes 
should get to know each other." 
(To this day the Schmidts occa- 
sionallv call up Miss Brown to 
thank her for her thoughlfulness.l 
Lars was stricken immediately. But 
Miss Bergman, understandably 
skittish about the w h(dc subject of 
romance at that particular moment 
in her life, was hard to convince. 
Schmidt wore her down with roses 
— baskets of them deposited out- 
.side her door or armloads delivered 
in person at airports or wherever 
she happened to be working. 

"I grew almost to hate roses," 
recalls Ingrid. "How can you hold 
them gracefully at an airport, for 
instance, w hen you re also holding 
your purse, your passport, your 
coat and your overnight case?" 

Schmidt only smiles. She mar- 
ried him, after all -in London in 
the winter of 19.S8 — and they have 
lived happily, if hectically, ever 
since. Their oilicial home for most 
of the year is a country house U) 
minutes outside Paris, from which 
Schmidt commutes to work in a 
white Mercedes convertible, his 



IF 

" " illi In^riil a chilitrctu R'li'iii 
and Ingriii, the Sfhniitll.t r/mc tit 
their island on fredi-caughl Mister. 

thick blond liair whipping in the 
w ind and his blue eyes hidden be- 
hind the tinted glasses he almost 
always v^ears. 

The Schmidts have collaborated 
professionally only on rare occa- 
sions. 

"Ingrid is very expensive. " he 
smilingly told a recent visitor (in 
his wife"s presence). "When I 
asked her to play Hrdi/ii Giihlrr, 
she told nie that lor Ten niul Syin- 
piithy she got 2.5' < of the gross. So 
1 paid her that, and she got real- 
ly quite ri<'h. Then one day I saw 
the Ten itiid Syniiuithv books and 
found out that she had actually 
got only 20' ; of the net. It was too 
late. I had already paid her.'" 

Despite such largesse, Schmidt 
can now afford a private island in 
his native Sweden, in addition to 
the Paris country house and sever- 
al acres of heachland on Barbados. 
The .Swedish island, his particular 
pride and joy. is a barren rocky 
tract called Danholmen. five miles 
off the w estern edge of Sweden and 
remote f rom every thing except sea- 
gulls and Schmidts, who take ref- 
uge there several times a year. In 
summer Ingrid's three children by 
her previous marriage to Italian 
film director Roberto Rossellini 
join them. Fourteen-year-idd Rob- 
in iielps Lars with the boats and 
nets while Ingrid and the 12-ycar. 
old twin girls, little Ingrid and Isa- 
bella, clatter about in the kitchen. 

If one may now summarize the 
Schmidts' idyl for the legion tif 
Bergman lovers: Ingriil is clearly in 
good hanfls. Their relationshif) is 
warm and casual, punctuated willi 
laughter and an occasional full- 
throated duet rendition of a Swed- 
ish drinking song. These latter 
are likely to burst forth after a 
"tour of Scandinavia by aquavit, 
which l^rs enjoys conducting lor 
their guests. A tour involves drink- 
ing successive small glasses of the 
brands of aquavit made in Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland. 



See! Dishwasher afr 

not only ends water spots...but 

dissolves 7 of the 
most stubborn spots 





I. CIIE«SV SPOIS 



3. UPStKK SfOIS 



4. TEA AND COIIEE 



Guarantees spot-free washing. 

the most spot-free glasses, silver, dishes any 
dishwasher can wash — or your money back! 

New Dishwasher all's super- penetrating 
solution gets in and under spots, lifts them 
off and floats them away. Your dishes come 
out sparl<hng clean — even after being 
stacked for hours in your dishwasher. And 
Dishwasher all is recommended by every 
leading dishwasher manufacturer. Get new 
Dishwasher a//— you'll like its new bright 
color, new fresh fragrance I 
Dishwasher all is recommended com- 
pletely safe for finest china by American 
Fine China Guild. 



CONTINUED 
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STRONGEST IN THE 
PAIN REUEe DOCTORS 
RECOMMEND MOST FOR 
ARTHRITIS PAIN 



ANACIN" gives hours of contin- 
uous relief from minor pains 
. . . helps reduce inflammation 
and swelling so it's easier 
to move stiff joints again. 

Anliritis is an inflaininatiun uf (lie jniiit'- 
and connective tissues, causing pain, 
swelling, tenderness and stiffness. 1 lir 
aim of treatment is to control both the 
pain and inflammation. Here's why )ou 
should try Anarin. 

Not Only Relieves Pain But Helps 
Combat the Basis of the Disease 

Anacin gives hours of continuous relief 
from minor pains of sore, stiff joints. And 
so imporlant. Anacin has a specific aiili- 
inflammalory action to reduce swelling 
and inflammation which are the basis of 
rheumatoid arthritis. 

Minutes after taking Anacin, you can 
feel these arthritis pains leaving stilT 
fingers, feet, shoulders, knees — any plai c 
arthritis pain likes to settle. Then nolice 
how you can move stiff joints more easily. 

What Doctors Recommend Most 

A national survev of doctors' recommen- 
dations shows the pain reliever in Ana< in 
is the one doctors recommend most. .Ami 
Anacin is strongest in this great pain 
reliever — contains more of it than any 
leading tablet — even the so-called 'extra- 
strength' tablet. 

Leading arthritis specialists tell us 
that over the years, the pain-relie> iiip 
medication in Anacin has proved one nf 
the most effective in controlling symp- 
toms of this disease— is safe to take ovi-i a 
long period of time. And Anacin lias 
such a smooth gentle action, it may 
be used frequently when- 
ever relief is needi il. 
Take as directed. 






Znruffled overlord of a 
neat little madhouse 



I.AHS SCHMIDT 

CONTINUED 

l.ars Schmidt's first tlicalrical 
ventures- and l,ars himself very 
nearly wound up at the bottom of 
the Baltic Sea. That was in 1941, 
when the war had been on for two 
years. Lars, 24 and bent (Ui becom- 
ing a writer lor theater, decidefl he 
wanted a look at theater in the 
U..S. Armed with a passport and 
some letters of introduction, he 
caught a freighter at a Finnish 
port. Before the ship was liv<' hours 
out. a (a'rman plane spotted it and. 
according to Schmidt, "didn't lik<' 
the looks of us. so they sank us." lie 
was picked up b\ a British trawler 
and deposited in the f'aroe Islands, 
from where, alter a stubborn six- 
week wail, he made his way — now 
minus a passport, letters, or anv 
clothes except those on his back 
- via Havana to \ew York, ((nee 
there, it look him about biur hours 
to discover that his adventure on 
the high seas was fascinating tit 
.Americans, and to take note of the 
.American expression "dining out 
on your experiences. " 

lie spent six months in \ew 
York, forming lasting friendships 
with such giants of the Ainerii aii 
theater as Russel Oouse ami Os- 
car llammerslein. and Hew back 
to Lurope as a Swedish diplomatic 
courier. Al the end ol the jouriiev 
he went by train through (lerma- 
ny. leaping out of railway carriages 
during night bombing attacks to 
hide in ditches with both the Swed- 
ish diplomatic pouch and the Scan- 
dinavian rights to Irsenir an/I Old 
Liicc hidden underneath his body. 

By the time he bad done his 
own niililar\ service in the neutral- 
ist .Swedish army, hostilities bad 
cea.sed and Si hmidl began mouiil- 
ing productions ol trsfnic iinil (Mil 
Liicr throughout Scandinavia. In 
his spare moments he ran a publish- 
ing house and organized a show- 
boat in (iothenburg which played 
two shows nightly tor four years. 

riiese were what Schmidt now 
calls "the golden days, " in w hich 
his most serious problems were 
stormy nights, which made the 
showboat audience so seasick that 
some had to be put ashore. No- 
body had reall v heard of him ( "that 
was long belore I had met m> w ife,'' 
he notes n.eaiiingfully). 

tie I'pst eight years Lars 
Schmidts .cnlial oflice has been 
a neat bli'i- ■■ adhouse near Paris" 
Pare Momrau where he. plus two 



male assistants (one Swedish, one 
French), aseeretary anda telephone 
operator, struggle valiantly andmul- 
tilingually to direct a sprawling en- 
terprise which includes offices in 
Stockholm and Gothenburg, an of- 
fice and theater affiliation in Ber- 
lin, a lawyer in (Copenhagen, in- 
numerable contacts in New York, 
and a host of touring companies. 

But like many frantically busy 
men. Schmidt never seems over- 
burdened. He sits (|uite peacefully 
chatting or puffing on one of the 
two packs of cigarets he smokes a 
day. or swigging his daily pint of 
lea from an outsized pink Stafford- 
shire teacup, until whatever busi- 
ness at hand is completed. Then he 
vanishes, and heaven only knows 
where he will turn up next. Every 
month finds him in and out of 
four or live Luropean capitals, and 
he makes it to ( iopcnhagen so often 
that the local air terminal keeps a 
room always available for him. 



Xi.ll this appears terribly dashing 
and rcmiantic. of course, but many 
of Schmidt s wild charges across 
Europe are motivated by nothing 
more impulsive than a balance 
sheet. As an international entre- 
preneur he is subject not only to 
theordinary perils oftheatrical pro- 
duetiim but also to fluctuations of 
International currency, political 
crises and budding wars, any of 
which could sink him if not an- 
ticipated and promptly coped with. 

And Schmidt has had his share 
of theatrical "bomljs." Since l^^ll 
he has bought close to 2(X) Broad- 
way successes and has taken a lick- 
ing on such proven U.S. hits a.s 
Cuvs and fhlls and Srnilli Puci/ir, 
because their idiom and ideas were 
just too strange for continenlal 
Europe to accept. .A few years ago 
he dropped six months of bis li i:e 
and several thou.sand dollars try- 
ing unsuccessfully to cast a ^can- 
dinavian production of If'rsi ir.'e 
Ston: But his Diiiry of Annr FrunI;. 
which other producers in Europe 
would not touch on the theory lh;:l 
Europe was tired of the horror 
of Nazism, ran for two years in 
Paris and went on l<t plav botii 
Belgium and Switzerland. 

Schmidt does most of his "wn 
.financing and admits that "often 
my productions cost 50*}! moret n 
anyone else's. But I must have it 
that way." 

Apparently it pays. Raymond 
Castans of Paris-Match remarks 
with some awe that "even his flops 
are stylish." 
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'What an affair! The Manhattans were so fantastic I couldn't believe Chucky 
made them. So 1 peeked into the kitchen expecting to find a bartender, but 
found Holland House Manhattan Mix instead. Isn't Chucky fantastic?" 



Making fantastic Manhattans is no great 
shakes. Provided, of course, you know 
about Holland House Manhattan Mix. 

The vermouth in Holland House Man- 
hattan Mix is a skillfully blended secret 
family formula, different from ordinary 
vermouth, because it is scientifically per- 
colated, aged in oak casks, and used only 
when the exotic flavor reaches its peak. 

And we make all our mixes with just as 



much care. All you do is add your own 
favorite brand of liquor to any of the nine 
different mixes. 

In a matter of seconds you'll have Man- 
hattans, Sours, Daiquiris, the kind of fresh 
tasting cocktails you thought only a bar- 
tender could make so well. Each mix is a 
special recipe, individually blended from 
the finest natural ingredients. 

Fresh-squeezed lemon and orange juice 



from California, West Indian limes, spices 
and exotic herbs from the four corners of 
the globe. 

Your food market or package store has 
Holland House Cocktail Mixes now. Each 
mix is H^c* and makes dozens of cocktails. 
Bloody Mary is .'i9c' a quart,* 

Whiskey Sour, Munhallan. Daiquiri. Collins, 
Gimlet, Old Fashioned. ,MarIini, Side Car, 
Bloody Mary, 



HOLLAND HOUSE COCKTAIL MIXES 



Original and largest selling in the world. 



UNHATTAN Ml 



•Sllfthtly higher in Sojinitrn .-i 



a Canapoi Recip«t' 



itl^ind House, W<>adsld« 77. N Y. 
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'It is just possible that 
I am a 2)est ' 



LAIJS S( HMIDT 

CONTINUED 

Sflimiill rcaJs fvery single trans- 
lation of <'acli play in fvcry Ian- 
guapc, supervises the sets and tha 
edstuines anil sits in on the audi- 
lions. This can he an enormous 
chore: easting Hon In Siirreed in 
Paris, for example, iiivolveil audi- 
tioning some HOO young singer- 
daiii ers. He saw them all. 

Onc e his key people and east are 
seleeleil, Sehmidi forgets the pro- 
dui'tion until the last two or three 
weeks nf rehearsal. Then he flies 
hi and stays with the company, 
day and nigh I, in a meticulous scru- 
tiny of c\ery ilelail. It is possihie 
that I am a pest. " he admits. 

He is a ror» hiipinrilo (dear 
liar).'" says Delia Scala. who starred 
in Italy's Uv / «/>/,«(/» . He comes 
around at rehearsals and is lull of 
tiiini>limeiilL telling you how good 
you are. Then he says, 'You know. 
I am prohahly wrong, hut I think 
in this scene it should he done like 
this.' He is usually right. I would 
nctl have ilone this slutw for anv- 
body but l^rs." 



J-f the truth he told, Schmidt 
wouldn't have done the Italian 
show lor iiiivhw/y had he known 
what it was going to he like. For a 
man whose liily Swedish instincts 
were so chafed by the Kren< h that 
he admits it took him live years 
there to "calm down and stop be'- 
ing mad at them." his first theatri- 
cal foray into Italy with My Fair 
Lady in was a brave gesture. 

He was at least cagey enough to 
launch it in businesslike Milan, a 
city whose devotion to making 
monev has encroached seriouslv 
on the native three-hour lunch 
and has fostered inroads on the 
cult 4>f courteous donutiti ("lomt)r- 
row"). But shreds o( dniniiiii kept 
creeping in all the same. 

rhe show was announced to 
start at 9 p.m.." Schmidt recalls 
wearily, "and of course nobody 
showed up on lime. I ordered the 
curtain up at 10 and there was 
almost a riot hecausi' people were 
still coniitig in and those sitting 
down couldn t see. The last set ar- 
rived, and we hung it during inter- 
mission, which we had to stretch 
from 1.5 minutes to 45 minutes — 
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'It n ratali/m^ htfirid and Imts 
gn ualtiinp atfinfr the nx-ky sliores 
of a favorite neighboring island. 
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Where to find 
OZITE OUTDOOR-INDOOR CARPET 
in your area 

lUINOK 

AITON Buck's Paini (. Floor Covering AUKOIIA 
Arbeller Durable Floors Inc. BEllEVIllE Fellner'i 
Inc. 8LOOMIN0TON G. A. (nscnberger S, Sons 
CARTHAGE Twaddle Furniture Co. CHAMPAIGN 
Stevens Rug & Linoleum Co. CHARLESTON Baker 
Carpet Center CHESTER Welge Bros. CHICAGO 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co. " Chatham Rug Co. • 
KeevanSadock • Polk Brothers CHICAGO HEIGHTS 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co. DANVILLE Penry Furniture 
Co. DECATUR Millec-ONaill Floor Coverings DES 
PLAINES Des Plaines Linoleum Town & Country • 
Wood 1 Cloth Shoo EAST ALTON AAidwesi Carpet 
Co. ELMHURST E. 1. Korvette Carpet Center EVANS- 
TON Appelian Rug • Evanston Carpet & Cleaning Co. 
• Roberts and Richards Inc. EVERGREEN PARK 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co. GODFREY Midwest Carpet 
Co. HILLSIDE Carson Pirie Scott & Co. JOLIET 
Borio Carpets LINCOLNtMOOD Pedian Carpet Co. 
MATTESON E 1. Korvette Carpet Center MOIINE 
Carpets by Edstrom • Fifth Avenue Furniture 
MORTON GROVE E. J. Korvette Carpet Center MT. 
PROSPECT Carson P.rie Scott S. Co. NEW ATHENS 
Hi-Way lumber Co. NOKOMIS Mohawk Furniture 
NORTHBROOK lewis Carpet Co OAK LAtWN E. J. 
Korvette Carpet Center OAK PARK Williams Casual 
Furn.ture Co., Inc. PALATINE Peko Tile PEORIA 
Cohen Furniture Co. • Sutton Carpet Co. • Under- 
wood's Furniture Galleries, ltd. PITTSFIELD Th« 
Strauss Company OUINCY Potler-Vaughn Furniture 
Co. ROCKFORD Henry lindberg Furniture Co. • 
Larson's Furniture Inc. SPRINGFIELD Madison Furni- 
ture Co. WAUKEGAN Waukegan Rugs S. Carpets 
WILMEHE Carson Pirie Scott t. Co WOODSTOCK 
Tidy Carpets & Rugs 

INDIANA 

FORT WAYNE American Home Equipment Co. • 
Michael's Floor Covering GARY Radigan Bros., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS Don MiTler Floor Covering • Jerry 
Miller. Inc • L S. Ayres & Co. JEFFERSONVIllE 
Goodman Carpet & linoleum LAFAYETTE Reifen 
Furniture Co. MUNSTER Carpetland U.S.A. Inc. NAP. 
PANEE Ray's Carpets Co. 

IOWA 

DAVENPORT Petersen. Harned. Von Maur. Inc. DU- 
BUQUE Ed Turnauist. Inc. 

KENTUCKr 

LEXINGTON I. I. Roberts Furniture tOUISVIllE 
Hubbuch Bros. & Wellendorff Inc. • Hubbuch in 
Kentucky • Stewart Dry Goods Company 

MICHIGAN 

ADRIAN Gray Floor Covering DETROIT Michigan 
Floor Covering Co. • Zioncheck Carpet Co. FLINT 
SkafT Ruq Co. GRANDVILLE Johnson Carpet Co. 
JACKSON Davies Furniture Inc PORT HURON Jack 
Ehlinger — Interior Designs • Schultz Floor Covering 
ROYAL OAK Best Carpet Co ST. ClAIR SHORES 
Saiers Carpeting 

Missoum 

BISMARCK Gr.sham Hardware CALIFORNIA Dulcher 
Paint & Varnish Co. CLAYTON lammerl Furniture 
Co.DEllWOOD lammert Furniture Co. EIDON Eldon 
Furniture Co. KENNETT Kennett Floor Covering 
LEBANON Francis Furniture Co. PERRYVIllE Roller 
Mercantile Co. SALEM Mcintosh Furniture ST. ANN 
Midwest Carpel Co. ST. CHARLES Greg's Modern 
Floor ST. GENEVIEVE Royce-Reich Furniture ST. 
LOIIIS Banner Floor Co. ■ Famous-Barr Co. • Lam- 
mert furniture Co. • Marc Interiors • Tiie Center, 
Inc. • Tropic Shop ST LOUIS HILLS Lammert Furni- 
ture Co. 

OHIO 

AKRON O'Neil's • Polsky's ALLIANCE O'Neil's 
BARNESVIILE Kirks CANTON O'Neil's • Polsky's 
CINCINNATI Shillito's iTri-County Shopping Center 
& Western Woods) CLEVELAND Halle Brothers Com- 
pany • Higbee's • The May Company • West Side 
Carpet Cleaning CLEVELAND HEIGHTS Halle Brothers 
Company COLUMBUS Boucher Carpet Co. • Rite Rug 
Co. COSHOCTON Steiner's Furniture Hospital FAK- 
FIELD Modern House of Carpet FAIRVIEW PARK 
Halle Brotlters Company LORAIN O'Neil's MAPIE 
HEIGHTS The May Company MARION loeb Furni- 
ture Co. MASSILLON O'Neil's MENTOR The May 
Company MIDDLEBUR6 HEIGHTS Halle Brothers 
Company PARMA The May Company SPRINGFIELD 
Athertons', Inc, • The Carpet Shop TOLEDO Ohio 
Installation • Trauhaft Bros UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS 
The May Company 

PlNNSriVANIA 
ALTOONA Penn Furniture Company • Wolf Furni- 
ture Company AMBRIDGE Economy Furniture • 
Katchers, Inc. BETHEL PARK Currie Carpet Cleaners 
CLAIRTON Clairlon Commercial CLEARFIELD Penn 
Furniture Company ERIE A & M Bauman ■ Baumann 
Bros. • Boston Stores • Schilling Carpet Center 
INDIANA Penn Furniture Company JOHNSTOWN 
Penn Furniture Company LATROBE Penn Furniture 
Company LEWISTOWN Penn Furniture Company MT. 
UNION McMullen Furniture Company PIHSBURGH 
Allen Rug ROCKWOOD S. i. S. Furniture Co. SOM- 
ERSET Penn Furniture Company STATE COLLEGE 
O. W. Houts and Sons Inc. 

TlNNtSStt 
NASHVILLE Carter Flooring Co. 

wcsT vmeiNiA 

CLARKSBURG Palace Furniture Co PARXERSBUKO 

Reps Furniture Co. WHEELING Earle Rogers Co. 

WISCONSIN 
ElKHORN Reed Furniture. Inc. JANESVILLE Abele & 
Olson Floor Coverings MADISON Sergenian's Inc. 
MILWAUKEE Carpets, Inc. • J. Holmes & Son • 
Klode Furniture Co. • Kunielmann-Esser Co. • Milton 
Kerns & Son • Milwaukee Boston Store • Parker 
Floor Covering • Wiviott's Quality Carpet OCON- 
OMOWOC Lyke Furniture. 
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O^lte Outdoor-tndoor Carpet now available In nine decorator colon. RrAding clockwise from 12 o'clock on the star sym&ol ttiey are; terrace green, oameal, terrace caidlnjr, avoodo, terrace btonie, ctiarcoal, tcgal blue, bronnslone, and (center) lappliire. 



First time in history . . . 
a carpet you can use indoors and outdoors 



Ozite Outdoor-Indoor Carpeting takes hard wear, doesn't absorb water or dirt, easy to clean, and costs only about $5.40 a sq. yd. 



Ozlte Outdoor-Indoor Carpet, made with amazing new Vectra* polypropylene 
fiber, is more versatile than any other carpet made. It's practical for use both 
outdoors and indoors. 

Around the home if s great for family rooms— run it right out onto the patio 
or terrace! Use it for hallways, stairs, basements— even in your bathroom. 
Ozite Outdoor-Indoor Carpet is colorfast. Won't shrink, rot or mildew. And 
since it doesn't absorb water it can actually be hosed clean. It's a natural for 
use around swimming pools and boat decks (makes them safe from splinters) 
and for summer cottages and beach houses. 

Installation is easy and inexpensive. Just roll it out. And for wall to wall it cuts 
easily to fit any shape. You can do it yourself. No binding needed. 



Isn't there some place around your house where you'd like to have the beauty 
and practicality of Ozite Outdoor-Indoor Carpet? Check the column on the 
opposite page for stores in your area now featuring this new carpet. Widths 
up to 12 feet. Almost any length. 



Oiitdoor-liidoor Carpet maile with 




bcTci 



olefin fiber 

The Vectra Company ■ A division of National Plastic Products Company. Inc., Odenton, Md. 
Carpet made by the Ozite Corp.. 7-120 Mercliandise Marl. Chicngo. 'Vectra is the exclusive trademark of National Plastic Products Company. Inc. for its olefin fiber. Vectra makes fibers only, not fabrics or carpels. 
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Tifie original Jones Farmhouse 



Enjoy honest-to-goodness 



rea 



farm sausage from 



a rea 



iw 



isconsin farm 



The sausage we make on the Jones Dairy Farm is truly 
extra special. It's actually made on our farm from a 
recipe that's been in our family for generations. This 
recipe calls for choice hams, pork shoulders and loins, 
seasoned with freshly ground herbs and spices. If 
you'd like to enjoy real farm goodness, spend a few 
extra pennies for Jones Dairy Farm Sausage. Try it for 
breakfast next Sunday. 



How to cook Jones SauMQO: Place links In skillet with 
bottom tjarely covered with water. Cook covered for 5 min. 
Uncover, finish over medium heat until golden brown. Turn 
frequently. Drain cooked sausages on soft paper. 




JONES 



DAIRY FARM 



FORT ATKINSON. WISCONSIN 

Real farm sausage from a real Wisconsin farm 




His mother saw a show: 
'Not very good, Lars' 



LARS SCHMIDT 

CONTINUED 

nobody seemed to notice. The per- 
formance didn't end until 2:15 
a.m., and then everybody had to 
go out and eat and talk about it. 
It wa.sn't all over until 6 in the 
morning. Frankly, I find it much 
less ncrvc-wracking to work in the 
northern countries." 

Despite this preference for the 
north, Schmidt's most disaster- 
haunted enterprise was a 1959 pro- 
duction of My Fair Lady in, of all 
places, Denmark. It was .scheduled 
to open shortly after Christmas 
and Schmidt was dreaming of a 
quiet — and white — holiday at 
home in .Sweden. Then the star got 
so nervous about the whole thing 
that she talked of suicide. She was 
dissuaded, but she couldn't go on 
and Schmidt had to spend Christ- 
mas Eve arranging for an uitder- 
study to take over the part. Thou- 
sands of dollars' worth of advance 
sales were at issue, plus his repu- 
tation as an almost-local boy who 
always made good. 

Within 48 hours the under- 
study, too, had collapsed, and girl 
No. 3 was called in. The first time 
she rushed onstage in rehearsal she 
fell and twisted her knee so badly 
she couldn't walk. For three days 
Schmidt and a stage manager car- 
ried her around in their arms at re- 
hearsal. Opening night she walked, 
triumphantly, and got a standing 
ovation. But it still wasn't over. 
The day after the opening, the new 
star got a sore throat, and three 
days after that she fell onstage and 
broke three ribs. 

''At this point," Schmidt says, 
and the recollection brings a gri- 
mace, "she is in plaster up to here, 
she sings in a croak. But the show 
goes on," 

Then the male star who played 
Higgins got sick, and then liis un- 
derstudy broke a leg. As a grand 
finale just after the show closed, 
Schmidt's Copenhagen lawyer 
broke his leg. 



k^chmidt tends to be fatalistic 
about the high incidence of frac- 
tures in Denmark, just as he is 
about a disturbingly high birth rate 
among Dutch sopranos — which 
forced him, during the two-and- 
one-half-year run of My Fair Lady 
in Holland, to rotate three differ- 
ent Fliza Doolittles to coincide 
with their respective pregnancies. 

"Maybe difficulties disturb me 
less in the north because it is my 



homeland," he suggests somewhat 
tentatively. 

Specifically, Schmidt's home- 
land is Uddevalla, Sweden, where 
he was born in 1917 to a moderate- 
ly wealthy family with shipping in- 
terests. At the time, his father was 
an army officer with the beginnings 
of what is now a distinguished 
collection of modern art, but no 
Schmidt had ever been associated 
with any such esoteric nonsense as 
the theater. As a youth Lars was 
packed off to Wales to w ork in the 
mines in the morning and study 
shipping in the afternoon. ("How 
could they have done such a thing 
to me?" he still wonders.) He es- 
caped by going to London, working 
for the Swedish Chamber of Com- 
merce and eking out his salary 
with discreet bets on horses. 



Th, 



Lhere is some doubt that his 
family, even today, knows just 
what he is up to. 

"My mother went with me to 
Stockholm to see my productioa 
of Oliver a few years ago," says 
Schmidt. "It flopped beautifully, 
by the way, but I rather liked it. 
.After the performance she said to 
me 'That's not very good, what 
you arc doing, Lars.' " 

She took a similarly dim view 
of what he was doing the first time 
he brought Ingrid home in the win- 
ter of 1958. It was during the 
height of guerrilla warfare between 
Lars, Ingrid and the press, and to 
flummox the reporters Ingrid had 
let it be known she was going to 
meet her aunt in Copenhagen. Lars 
joined her there but they were 
mobbed. So they separated and 
Ingrid did go to her aunt's house. 

"Ingrid called mc, almost cry- 
ing, to say that we couldn't make 
it," Schmidt remembers. "But I 
said no, we will defeat them yet. 
So I had a friend drive by her 
aunt's hou.se when it was dark and 
she jumped in the car and hid on 
the floor. Then the car came for 
me and I jumped in, too, on the 
floor and we stayed there under a 
kind of cover, having a little nip 
and giggling. 

"We drove through a terrible 
snowstorm, and when we got to 
Gothenburg I slipped out to tele- 
phone my parents and see if the 
coast was clear. My mother said, 
'Lars, what on earth have you 
done? We are surrounded here by 
the press and the garden is being 
ruined.' So we decided to go on 
foot. But the reporters and pho- 
tographers had searchlights and we 



FROZEN JUICE 
IN INSTANT CANS 



(What next from Alcoa!) 

Now you don't need an opener for frozen fruit 
juices. Zip . . . and they're open! You'll find lead- 
ing brands sporting new instant tops of Alcoa* 
Aluminum. It's the latest example of how Alcoa 
works with container manufacturers to bring you 
better, more convenient aluminum packaging. 

FROZEN JUICE CANS WILLNEVER BE THE SAME AGAIN 

Q ALCOA 
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ALCOA WRAP 



Alcoa Brings You Anwrica't Finest Newt Show 
THE HUNTLEY-BHINKIET REPORT, on NBC-TV 




Slip INTO A DREAM AND CO TO BED FILHV TRICOT OF SLUE C * NvlQN and IMPOPTED laCC IN POWOC* BLUE. KACH. WMISKR, WHITE 
SI2C5 P. S. M. L. »9. FULL-LENGTH VERSION, til. BLUE C NYLON IS MADE Bv CHEM$TRAND, N V |.A OIVIStQN OF |^Qqjgf|{Q 




AT CARSON PIRIE SCOTT 
CHICAGO 



NOTHINQ BUT 



■ NYLON 

CKMSTRAND 



MAKES YOU FEEL SO FEMALE 



Father loohed atlngrid 
and said, 'Wlio's this?' 



LAKS SCHMIDT 

CONTINUED 

had to crawl on our hands and 
knees through the snow and climb 
over a hedge and Ingrid got stuck 
in it. At last we reached the hack 
door. W e were both dripping with 
snow. Ingrid s dress was soaked 
anil her stockings were ruined. My 
lather looked at her and said, '\V ho 
is this?' " 

Schmidt laughs as he tells the 
story, hut he is not genuinely 
amused. He hates the personal in- 
quisitivcness of faceless crowds 
just as much as he needs their at- 
tention lor his shows. Where an- 
other producer might exploit su 
notable a personal life, Schmidt, 
since their marriage, has en'cctive- 
ly shut olT publicity about himself 
and even about his wife. 



-his reticence, plus his uniijue 
ability to fade into any background, 
has tended to evoke an image of 
one of those disembodied theatri- 
cal bankrollers w ho w heel and deal 
but never feel. Up close, he isn't 
that way at all. 

"My real fun comes when we 
finally all get to the theater, every- 
body involved in it. for the last 
two or three weeks before a show 
o[)ens," he says. "That's just won- 
derful, when we work together. 
But opening night is a very sad 



evening for me. f feel empty, 
have wcrked hard, maybe for 
vear, hut now the show isn't mine, 
The actors and audiences take il 
over. I don't belong anymore." 

In moments of melancholy I^n 
Schmidt elaborates on this themej 
"I went into the theater businesgj 
because I am a frustrated ereryi 
thiiif;. I would like to be a writerj 
a painter, an architect, a designer. 
And what am I ? A pnnliicvr. A Swed- 
ish producer sitting in Paris doing: 
American shows for turfipeans." 

Though his situation chafes him 
at times, it fits his rare gifts. Halfj 
of him is tidy businessman, half 
creative genius. .And creativity, as 
anyone from the parent of a 'l-ycar- 
old fmgcr-painter to the wife of a 
pop composer knows, is definitely 
not tidy, bars Schmidt has fought 
the warring sides of his nature to 
a standstill and has found the fieidj 
in which he can use all he knows! 
to the pleasure and creilit of all{ 
w ith w hom he deals. 

"f)ne of these days."' he says 
darkly, glancing restlessly around 
his office or his island or his hand- 
tooled French vegetable garden, "I 
am going to give it all up. I'm go- 
ing to read all about Nepal and then 
go there and sit on a Himalaya and 
just think about things." 



his office courtyard, Schmidt 
stanfl.s in front of signs of his 
fur-rmching theatrical enterprises. 




ILENOED WHISKV. 86 PROOF. (S% GMIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 019(4 SCHENIEY DISTILLERS CO.. N.r.C. 



IHSTAHT 
PARTY 

just add friends 
and serve 




Ever wonder? How a party just seems to happen when friends and Schenleyget together? Consider this: Schenley possesses the rare 
gifts of maturity and smooth manners. Some hosts, may their Tribe increase, choose their whisky as well as they choose their friends. 



^chenlei| brings out the party in people 



Taking just one can pose a problem. Which one? Fudge-covered Deluxe Grahams? Tender-textured 
Fudge Stripes? Fudge-rich Penguins? Galaxies with the marshmallow and raspberry inside? We have no 
doubt this little crisis will have a happy ending. Because, no matter which Kitchen Rich Fudge Cookie 
winds up the winner, the choice will be right. Don't you wish all decisions were thi§ easy? 

Kitclien Rich Fudge Cookies by SUPREME 
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'Food is a hargain' 




pyrighted material 
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TELEPATHY 

The mother is keenly aware that this natural relation- 
ship of today will be challenged by the growing-up 
process of tomorrow. To conquer it, she knows a 
conscious effort must be made. 

She must share the first arithmetic problem, the first 
dance step, the first beau . . . She must be her confi- 
dante, her counselor, her companion. 

Within these pages she finds information and prod- 
ucts that keep her in touch with changing attitudes 
. . . changing times . . . changing tastes. 

She is appreciating today. .. anticipating tomorrow... 

. . . and she reads this magazine, just as you do. 



MUGUZINESIYOVR WOKLB OF fOE4S d/VO PROOUCTSl 





How often do you buy 
a new car? 

That's too often. 

Buy a Volvo, keep it a long time and get out from under car pay- One more thing. You won't mind keeping your Volvo a long 

ments for a change. time. Its body style doesn't change every year. It's uncomplicated 

How long can you expect a Volvo to last? We're not sure yet how requires very little maintenance. It runs away from other popu- 

long a Volvo will hold up here in the States. In Sweden, Volvos are If Pnced compacts in every speed range, yet gets over 25 miles to 

driven an average of eleven years. When you consider that 80% of 8^"°" ""'^ economy cars. /-"-On 

the roads in Sweden are unpaved and there are no speed limits on And your Volvo will look good standing next to /^IZXx 

the highways and winter temperatures drop to 30° below, you can your swimming pool. The one you build with the (vOLVO) 

understand why we have to bite our tongues to keep from making money that used to go for car payments. 

some rash promises. see the yellow pages for the dealer nearest you. overseas delivery AVAILABLE- 




VOLVO IS NOW available with automatic transmission. 
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Trick -Treat 

Fewer tricks when you treat 'em with Sun-Maid Raisins 

jsssss • ^ 





Hobnobbin' 
with the 
Hobgoblin Set 



Do you know what the word Hal- 
loween means? Sim^ily "hallowed" 
or "holv evening, ' because it 
comes the day before All Saints' 
Day, celebrated by the church 
since the 600's. 

First people to deco- 
rate and to build 
bonfires to ward off 
evil spirits for this 
time of \ car wore the 
Druids, early settlers 
of 13ritain. Kroni llicm 
comes the modern 
use of witch and 
ghost costumes on 
this holiday. 

Do you know one of 
llic most hi'allliful, 
delicious and iiopttlar 
hand-outs you can give 
visiting goblins and 
their friends? Why 
Sun-Maid Raisins, of 
course. Their natural 
fruit sugar makes them temptingly 
sweet and satisfying. .Vnd you can 
buy them in convenient Miniature 
Iwxes or SLx-Packs. 

If you want to 
fuiis a bit, make 
a batch or two of 
cookies for >'our 
doorbell-ringers. 
Use your favor- 
ite recipe for 
oatmeal cookies, 
stirring in 1 cup 
Sun-NIaid Seed- 
less Raisins for a ijatch of five 
dozen. \\'rap cookies in colorful 
Halloween napkins. 

When your own small-fry goes 
trick-and-treating, take these 
safety precautions: 

1. Make sure that the face 
mask worn allows for suffi- 
cient visibility. 

2. Sew some strips of reflec- 
tive tape on costumes so 
that youngsters can be seen 
by motorists, 

3. If your child wants to 
carry a light, give him a 
flashlight rather than a 
candle or torch. 

Perhaps you're having an adult- 
t\pe party \ourself! Remember to 
set out bow)s of assorted nuts with 
plenty of sweet, chewy Stm-Maid 
Raisins mL\ed in. Delicious'! 





Good gobblin'for 
good little goblins 

Small ghosts, cowboys, vamps and robots— in 
fact, (ill trick-antl-trcaters— share a weakness for 
the moist, chewy goodness of Sim-Maid RaisinsI 
These naturally sweet, tclinlesnme raisins are 
full of energy, iron and other minerals. So they're 
good for the youngsters, too. Hand out Sim-Maid 
Itaisins in hinuhj Miniature Sweet Treats or 
llirijiij (i-Fachs. You'll get a big "thank-j ou" from 
)our little hobgoblins! 

P.S. Enjoy Sun-.\Iaiil Raisins the year round in 
\oiir cooking, baking and for betwcen-meal 
snacks. Available at )our fa\orite suiicrmarkct! 

SUNMAID.RAISINS 



SUN MAID SUNi 
RAISINS RAI 



Individual 6-Pack5 ace 
flavor- sealed to ke«p 
raisins tender, moist 
4nd chewy. 

You c^n serve 14 hob- 
goblins with each pack- 
age of Sun-Maid Mini- 
ature Sweet Treats. 



SDH MAID 

RAISINS c'W"^,.-'" 
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How long has it been since you've 
seen your grandchildren? 




•y/on garment (below) that 
stretches to fit is newest 
underwear idea. Bra version 
(second from right on line) 
is not much bigger than 
surrounding do// clothes. 





The Latest 
Underwear 

Is the Least 



SECOND 
SKIN 



o. 



'ver the past few years underwear 
has been getting less and less restric- 
tive, and now it is approaching a van- 
ishing point. Before it disappears alto- 
gether, an imaginative New York man- 
ufacturer, Warner, has rallied for a last 
stand by producing a one-piece gar- 
ment {left) that functions as a sort of 
second skin and looks almost as if it 
had been sprayed on. It solves the 
problem of what to wear under the 
transparent-top evening dresses intro- 
duced earlier this season (LIFE, July 3). 
It also helps cope with the new rage for 
Harlow-inspired dresses whose slithery 
shapes (next pages) preclude the wear- 
ing of traditionally boned stiffness. This 
new invention is as little like an old- 
fangled bra and girdle as it is possible 
to be and still help shape a figure. 
Weighing scarcely one half an ounce, 
it is a wisp of stretchy flesh-colored 
nylon that costs $11. Using the same 
material, Warner also makes a waist- 
length bra (above) that looks doll-size 
when no one is wearing it. Furnished 
with this new equipment, a girl can look 
as uncorseted as a '30s siren but with 
the security of knowing that, under- 
neath it all, everything is under control. 




Comeback of the Slinky 
Jean Harlow Look 




The 



I he late lean Harlow made thi& 
slithery style of dress famous 
hack in the early days of the 
talkies. Now. three decades 
later, it is having a big revival 
for evening wear. The slinky, 
almost liquid shape of this 
dress is due to the fact 
that the heavy silk crepe is cut 
on the bias. i.e.. diagonally 
across the warp and woof. With 
only two seams and no zipper, it 
pulls on over the head (Junior 
Sophisticates. $55). As an 
authentically dramatic touch 
of the period, it is worn here with 
an ostrich stole (Georges 
Kaplan). Elegantly easy in repose, 
the gown allows for freedom in 
motion. When Harlow and 
bias-cutting were in vogue, the 
most hectic dance step was 
the fox trot Happily, this dress 
lends itself equally well to the 
latest hop. the Watusi. 
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THIS PICTURE WAS MADE IN A MINUTE. 

It was taken uith a Polaroid Colur I*ack Camfra, llie 
extraordinary instrument that turns out hrautiful 
vulur priiiL!^ in \v»s tinif than il lakes to ^el the dials on 



some cameras. Imagine the fun of photographin*' your 
thildren and shaiinj; the pictures with them 60 j^ec- 
onds later. Ready to reload? The film conies in a flat 
metal pack that snaj)s into place: 7 seconds and you rr 



m bu5ines!^ ajiain. The 
day. And Polaroid ]■ 
electric eye of course. 
Win uail aii\ huipcr 



I 111 l< 1 1 <'M ai 
a> a new I 
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,ou er-pricctl 
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Who's making the round 
color tube old fashioned? 




Motorola is! 

Don't buy a 
color television 
set that may 
soon be obsolete. 
Get a Motorola 
Rectangular 
Color TV. 




O MOTOROLA 

new leader in the lively art oj electronics 



nctuciKir 



New Tube 

Why are folks so taken with our 
new color TV tube? Well, it's rec- 
tangular... so corners of the picture 
aren't cut off as 
they are on con- 
ventional round- ^ 
tube color TV sets. 

Wouldn't you — « — - - 

prefer the full- . 

screen rectangu- 
lar look in Color mri 
TV? **• 

Just compare 
new Motorola COMMRE TIE 
Color/6S TV. flCTOlE (RED 



New Slim Cabinets 

The new rectangular tube is more 
than five inches shorter than con- 
ventional round color tubes, so slim 
Motorola Color/6S sets fit closer to 
the wall. They don't stick way out 
into your living 
room. 

Many beautiful 
cabinet designs 
are available — 
including dec- 
orator sets de- 
signed byDrexel 
exclusively for 
Motorola. 
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COMPtRE THE 
CtilRETS 



Proved Dependability 

Every Motorola CoIor/6S TV has 
a hand-wired chassis that's hand 
and dip soldered. And Motorola's 
full year guarantee covers free ex- 
change or repair of any tube or part 
proven defective in normal use. 
Arranged through selling dealer. 
Labor extra. 

All feature 82-channel UHF- 
VHF tuning, have a solid state 
UHF tuner, a power transformer 
and a color indicator light. 

See the precedent-breaking 
Color/6S TVs. At your Motorola 
dealer's now. 




Lighted channsl indicators; 
pu»h-button demagnetlzer, variabla 
tona control. Modal D23CK38. 



UNDERWEAR 

CONTINUED 



All thgeg dsalgra ar§ nsvY msnstrating 

Motorola Color/6S 



ILLINOIS 

ABINGDON Wastern Auto Store 

ALdONQUlN 

Alsonquln Furniture Marl Inc. 

k|j Appliance 

ARIilNGTON HTS Landwehr's TV 

AUitORA 

B F. Goodrich Store. 120 N. River 

hurrrngton Apptiancr 
[1301 New Yurh Avr 

Mgh Street Radio. 455 High St. 

Hfellik TV. 505 New York Ave. 

L*ortardr « Co.. 9O1-07 S. River SI. 

Watson TV House 
IB Downers Place 

BATAVIA Olmstead's 

BENSENVILLE Century TV 

BENSON.. Heineke Electric 

BEpWYN 

Cufco Inc.. 6700 W. Ogden Ave. 

a. F. Guodnth Store 
7028 w Ccrmak Rd. 

bl6omington 

Brown Home & AutO Stores 

O K Appliance 
CAr^TON 

Countrywide TV All Stores 

CHAMPAIGN Mantty & Martin TV 

CK|CAGU 
Bob's Radio & TV 
, 3656 W. 106th St. 
Bruno's Furnil(jf« & Appl. 
> 2900 N. Central Ave. 
Oart'i furniture Unlimited 
■ 5133 W- Fuilerton 
d.E.T. Inc., r>u9 W. North Ave. 
q.M.A.. 4100 S. Ashland 
Command TV, 5245 N. Harlem 
C R Way Ublities 

8530 S. Pulaski Rd. 
Delta Wholflsalt! 
, 4U0 S. Archer Av«. 
District Furniture 

45ni S. Pulaski Ave. 
Diversev TV. 1225 W. Diversey 
General IV & Electronics 

313^1 W. 63rd St. 
B. F. Goodrich Store. 700 E. 87th 
Gunranlpoil Electric 

VH/? W. Cermiik Rd. 
Haviirs Ltd. TV Service 

1368 E. 53rd St 
Hess TV. 7045 W. Belmont 
Higgin-s Radio & Appl. 

7125 W. HigRlns 
Kenrose Automotive & Appl. 

120 E. lllth St. 
Lexanna TV. 2025 N. Damen Ave. 
Martells TV. Furniture & Supply 

3212 W. lUth St. 
Metropolitan Furniture Co. 

2146 W. Cermak Rd. 
Metropolitan TV 

4352 N. Milwaukee Ave. 
Midway Sates & Service 

6407 S. Pulaski Rd. 
Modern Furniture 

2714 W. Cermak Rd. 
Moell«r Bros. 

127;> Milwaukee Ave. 
Paul s TV Service 

6038 W. North Avenue 
Peachm Tire. 6707 N. Clark St. 
Polk Bros Inc — All Stores 
Pracido s TV & Appllartce 

5826 W. Chicago 
Soltis TV & Furnitufo 

2647 W. 51sl St. 
South ChicaKo Furniture 

8847 S. Commercial Ave. 
Southeast TV & Radio Sales & Serv. 

10520 S. LwmH 
Southsida Electronics 

81 10 S. Ashland Ave. 
Stevens Radio. 3623 Southport 
TelASave 

731 1 Forest Preserve Dnve 
Television Place 

3126 N. Broadway 
Town House TV 

7243 W. Touhy Ave. 
Trigon Electronics 

1431 W. I27th SI. 
TV Electronics, 1748 W. 79th St. 
Western Tire Auto Stores 

All Stores 
Wolskv Bros 1732 W. 95th St. 
Zavre, 2/50 ColumbuS 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS 
B. F, Goodrich Store 
Hahn A Coe 
WCCRO 
Foursome Inc. 

60IB W. Cermak Rd. 
WHIard'B Appliance 
5337 W. Cermak Rd. 

C SSNA PARK Bars Radio & TV 

CdVSTAU LAKE 
Arden's Furniture 
Kempfs Western Aulo 
DL5 PLAINES 
Stanowickl TV 
Zayre 

D3WNERS GROVE Cufco Inc. 

tAST MOLINE 
Almouist Bros. Furniture & Appli, 
Murray's Radio & Television Serv. 

ELQiN , Rays TV, 134 So. Melrose 

llmhurst 

Setter Radio 
Courl«kv TV 
EVANSTON 
Brown'ft TV. 625 W. Howard St. 

Schnell's An Vision 
1016 Church St. 
FOREST PARK 
8. F. Goodrich Store 
Trage Bros. 
Zayre 

FRANKFORT . .Sangmeister Electric 

FHEEPORT Moss Radio 

GALENA 

DKk s TV SMs & Service 
GALESBURG 

Dunn & Julian 

Universal Radio 
GENEVA , . Soukup's Appliances 
GLEN ELLYN 

Glendale TV 4 Appliance 



GREEN ROCK 
Green Rock Radio & 
TV Sales & Servic* 

HARVARD Lippe Radio 

HARVEV C.E.T. Inc. 

HARWOOD HEIGHTS CM. A. 

HIGHLAND PARK 

Highwood Radio 

20th Century TV 

HILLSIDE Hillside TV Service 

HINSDALE. . .Modern Radio Co. Inc. 

HUNTLEY Zirk-s Service 

JOLIET 

Ariaeno Sales & Service 
374 S. Chicago Ave. 

Fitzgerald Furniture. 101 E. Clinton 

Gier Radio. 201 E. Cass St 

B. F. Goodrich Store 
452 N. Chicago Ave. 

Joliet Furniture Mart. 138 E. Cass 

Lindsay TV, 808 N. Raynor 

Polk Bros, Inc. 

Polk Joliet-111 E. Jefferson 

Zayre. 108 W. Jackson 
KANKAKEE 

Famous Furniture 

O'Connor & Moody 

KEWANEE Bill's TV 

LA GRANGE 

La Grange TV & Organ Co. 

Polk Bros. Inc. 
LA GRANGE PARK.UHF Electronics 
LA SALLE 

La Salle TV 

Sib's Repair Shop 
LIBERTYVILLE. Ron's MacRandy TV 
LOCKPORT 

Lockport Music Center 

Norm's TV 
LOMBARD.., Klett's TV & Appliance 

MARKHAM Zayre 

MAYWOOD Hart's Radio & TV 

MELROSE PARK 

Gee s TV 

Radio Center 

MIDLOTHIAN Radev's TV 

MILAN Nice's TV 

MOLINE 

Ray Anderson Radkt & TV. Inc. 

McGee TV Service 

Phillrp's Furniture & Appliances 
2 Stores 

River Drive TV Service 

MOMENCE Momence Radio 

MONMOUTH Lawson TV 

MORRIS Morris Tire 

MORTON Grimm Oil Co. 

MUNDELEIN .. Arden's Furniture 
NEW LENOX. Lincolnway Electronics 

NILES De George TV 

OAKLAWN 

CM. A. 

Zayre 
OAK PARK 

Viltase Engineers 
81 1 N. Harlem Ave. 

OTTAWA Don's TV 

PALATINE CM. A. 

PARK RIDGE 

Bergstrom Electronics 
PAXTON Paxton Firestone Store 
PEKIN 

Brown Home & Auto Stores 
Cohen Furniture Co. 
PEORIA 
Acme Radio & Television 
4G09-11 S. W. Adams 
Bell-Nelson Radio Service 

2433 N. Knoxville Ave, 
Brown Home & Auto Stores 

All Stores 
Cohen Furniture Co. 

336 S.W. Adams St 
Hindert's, 607 S. Western Ave. 
PERU 
Crane's Tire Mart 
Kurtz Radio 

PLANO Pekoe & Lee 

POLO Knte Appliance 

PONTIAC 

L. F. Wright Furniture & Appliances 
PROSPECT HEIGHTS 

Rankin Radio 
RANTOUL 
Bi Lo Furniture & Appliance Co. 

RIVER GROVE Potk Bros. Inc. 

RIVERSIDE 
Carlene TV Electronics 
Riverside Electric 
ROCKFORD 
Appliance City, Inc. 

3920 East State 
Franks Furniture TV & Appl. 

219 S. Mam St. 
B. F, Goodrtch Store 

300 South Winnebago 
Martin Gustations. 305-7th St 
National Appliance 

Corner of 7th & 18th Ave. 
Samuelson Radio * TV 

1020 W. State St. 
Wav'ies Western Aulo 
3100-1 Ith St 
ROCK ISLAND 

DobtHer's TV & Appliance 

All 4 Stores 
Chuck Heriford TV & 

Appliance Sales & Servica 
2 Stores 
J & R Auto Store 
Novak's Home TV & Appl. Center 
Zayre. 3950-1 1th St 

ROSELLE Herbener TV Service 

ROUND LAKE 
Arden's Furnlturs 
Wagner's TV 
SKOKIE 
Polk Bros. Inc. 

Polk Skokie-9300 N. Skokie Blvd. 
Skokie Valley TV, 7935 N. Lincoln 



SOUTH CHICAGO HEIGHTS 

Illinois TV & Appliance 
SOUTH HOLLAND. ..Holland Electric 

STERLING , Prescotl & Sisson 

STREATOR Gotch Radio 

SYCAMORE ...Boriand's Radio A TV 

TINLEY PARK Tinley Park TV 

URBANA Glenn Poor's TV 

VILLA PARK 

B. F. Goodrich Store 

P. G. Electronics 
WASHINGTON,.. Scott Hardware 
WAUKEGAN 

De Greet Bros.. 1800 N. Lewis 

Garden TV, 2730 Grand Ave. 

B. F. Goodrich Store 
1819 Glen Flora 

Harmony Haven. 1220 Washington 

Polk Bros. Inc. 

PolkWaukeRan-1521 N.Lewis Ave. 

WEST CHICAGO Simmons TV 

WHEATON 

Rogers Radio 

Ron's TV 

WILMETTE Fonda TV 

WILMINGTON H. J. Beasley 

WINNETKA Petti Bros. TV 

VYYOMING 

Harris TV Sales & Service 

YORKVILLE Harberfs TV 

ZION Benson TV 

INDIANA 
BOURBON .... Pauls Radio & TV 
BREMEN . Bremen Radio Clinic 

BROOK Herthman & Weston 

CEDAR LAKE ... Egert Appliance 
CHESTERTON . . .Morgan's Hardware 
EAST GARY 

Bob Fuller TV 

Smith's Furn. & Appl. 
ELKHART 

A. R. Television & Appliance Inc. 
Anglin Electronics 

B. F. Goodrich Store 
Potterbnums TV A Appliances 

GARY 

Adams Village TV 

Village Shopping Center 

Arkay TV. 2210 W. 1 1th Ave. 

Glen Park TV, 3666 Broadway 

House of Muscat. 744 Broadway 

John's Radio, 386 S, La ke St. 

Lowe's TV, 8th A Virginia 

M & N Furn. A Appl. 
6025 E. Highway 1/20 

Bob Moos-Goodyear 
4940 Broadway 

Star TV. 510 Polk St. 

Streight's, 778 Broadway 

Tanner TV. 7201 Broadway 

GOSHEN Eash Appliance 

GRIFFITH Auslgen's 

HAMMOND 

Barelli's Inc.. 463 State St. 

Bell Appliance. 4730 Hohman Ave. 

Brilliant TV, 1941-169th St. 

Communtty Radio 
5807 Calumet Ave. 

B. F. Goodrich Store. 5604 Hohman 

Hoosier Furn. A Appl. 
5262 Hohman Ave. 

Werth Furniture, Inc.. 514 State St. 

HEBRON Alyea's Service 

HIGHLAND Van's TV 

HOBART 

Mac's Radio 

Werth Furniture Inc. 
INDIANA HARBOR. Lake Radio A TV 

LAKE VILLAGE Schultz TV 

LA PORTE Day A Nile TV 

LOWELL Anco TV 

MICHIGAN CITY 

City Radio A TV 

Green A Hein Appl. A TV 

Quality Television 
MISHAWAKA 

Deak's TV 

Huyvaert'S TV 

MOROCCO Harold's Radio 

NAPPANEE Curtis TV 

RENSSELAER 

Ken Ford's Auto Supply 
SOUTH BEND 

B, F. Goodrich Store 
135 N. Lafnyetie 

Myers A Wynne Appl. CO. 
202 DlKieway North 

River Park Television 
2312 Mishawaka Ave. 

J. E. Walz Inc.. 3423 S. Michigan 

VALPARAISO Good A Billets 

WHEATFIELD Robbins TV 

WHITING Russell's TV 

WINAMAC M L Electric 

lOtWA 

BELLEVUE Keil Electric Company 
BURLINGTON 

Advanced TV Service 

Clark's Discount House 

Coast-to-Coast Stores 
CLINTON 

Clinton Radio A TV Sales A Service 
DAVENPORT 

B. f. Goodrich Store, 327 Brady 

Master TV Sales A Service 
33? East Locust 

Supreme TV A Radio Service 
1528 West Locust 
DUBUQUE 

Ace Radio A TV. 231 W. 2nd St 

K-Mart, 2600 Dodge Street 

Swede's Radio A TV. 2541 Central 

ELKADER Amos Radio A TV 

KEOKUK Tri-State Radio A TV 

MANCHESTER Heiderstadt TV 

MAQUOKETA . Kelchner Radio A TV 
MT. PLEASANT Van's TV Service 
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I long with bias, low backs were a 
Harlow trade-mark. This modern 
version {Roban, $70) has crisscrossed 



straps to hold it up. The bareness of 
the gown's back requires the strapless 
version of the second-skin bra. 
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Curry and Condiments 
Sit-down Meal for 

a Stand-ufD Party 



Suddenly, with autumn here, you 
realize you owe dinner to six cou- 
ples, haven't seen some old friends 
since they got back from vacation 
and ought to do something for the 
family whose pool your kids used 
all summer. That means a crowd 
— half a dozen people on the floor, 
half a dozen more at tippy little 
tables and, inevitably, a number 
balancing dinners on their knees. 
For this party you need lap food. 

Curry is an exotic and sensible 
solution. The pieces of meat are 
small, the rice sops up the sauce. 
And, as arranged here, it will daz- 
zle the guests. At left are condi- 
ments that can accompany a lamb 
curry. From left to right, row by 
row from top are: scallions, water- 
melon pickle, coconut, sambal, 
sweet relish, Bombay duck, chut- 
ney, green pepper, crystallized gin- 
ger, mandarin oranges, pimiento, 
peanuts, chives, sour cream, bacon 
and egg yolks. Guests move down 
the table, choosing from these 
sweet and sour, hot and bland 
garnishes — which spice up both 
the meal and the talk. After all, you 
can't have a dull party with built- 
in conversation openers such as 
"Have you tried Bombay duck?" 



Lap 
Food 
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Who is the Pepsi generation? Ever>one 
with a young view of things! Livelier 
people with a liicing for Pepsi Cola. 
Famous regular Pepsi-with the bold, 
clean taste and energy to liven your 
pace. Or new Diet Pepsi-with that same 
honest-to-Pepsi taste and less than a 
calorie a bottle.The Pepsi generation? 
It's a whole lot of people like you ! 

tF OIET PCPSI IS NOT AVAILABLE IN VOUR AREA. IT WILL BE SOON ' 

•PCPSi - cot.*' *HO -PCPS)' ARE TRAOCMARKS OF PEPSI -COLA 
COMPANY, WCG. U.S. PAT. Off. O PEPSI-COLA COMPANY 




Bftftte plan for the feetst 



by ELEANOR GRAVES 



G refit 



A successful diiiiu*r pjrly for 21 is as 
iMucli u triumpli of planning as of 
cookiiifr. Prfpaiin;; food in vast quan- 
lity is a produrtion in it^lf, and in 
addition ihrre are tliinj:s to be rented, 
others to be borrowed, massive market- 
ing to do. Bill tlii-i menu, for which 
everything can l>e made ahead of lime, 
is designeil to keep the work to a niini- 
mum and make thingi» flow smoothly. 



UofH d'Oeitrfen 

Cheese cookies 
Chicken liver pate 

Srilnmi n edgeti 
Onion snndiiiclies 

lAiuib furry 

Boiled rice 
Garnishes 
While Wine 

Stu'lier Torte 

Fresh fruit 
Coffee 

Decide early iiow rmieli help, il" any, 
you can alford lo have and engage it 
well ahead of lime. .\ maid who will 
help serve and clean up will make you 
feel like giving another parly sooner 
than you miglit otherwise. And if you 
ran manage it without hurting his 
pride this is surely the moment to 
move your hu^^hand out from behind 
the bar and install a professional. Be 
sure that you have lined up your 
source for ice and a place lo rent extra 
plates, glasses, chairs, a giant cofTce- 
maker. a coat rack. You will probably 
need four mammoth pots — two for the 
rice, two for the curry. Uorrow v\hal 
you need from friends. Be sure you 
liaveenough liquor— one bottle for ev- 
ery four people w ill insure against run- 
ning out — and oiler a reasonable range 
of drinks — gin. Scotch, bourbon and a 
blendcnl whiskey. Lay down the law 
lhat you*" re not serving Pink l-adies to- 
night, or else your husband will go 
frantic in the kitchen fiunbliug for 
that bottle of Grenadine he hasn't used 
for two years. Serve a light while Cal- 
ifornia wine with dinner — and buy it 
by the gallon. 

M*t'epai'inff Ahead 

A few ilays before the parly, start leed- 
ing the family e\erything that's left in 
the refrigerator. Von will be filling it 
up with pots, platters, bowls and cas- 
seroles for the dinner. Two days be- 
forehand hake the pate, the first of the 
many items to \k stored in the refrig- 
erator, and also order the lamb so the 
butcher has time lo bone it. Make the 
cheese cookies and store them at room 
temperature. One Jay before the party 
make the two important dishes: the 



curry and the Sachcr torte. Plan w iial 
serving bowls, glasses, linens you are 
going to use, (Be sure you liaveenough 
little dishes to arrange the curry con- 
diments attractively,) On the morning 
of the partv set up the bar anil the 
hulfet table. Chill the wine. Prepare 
any homemade garnishes for the curry. 
Make the salami wedges, the onion 
sandwiches, arrange them on trays, 
cover and store them in the refrigera- 
tor. Late in the day set out on tlie table 
the bottled condiments along with the 
fresh ones you've made. Take out the 
pots for the rice, measure the rice and 
the water. Put the curry into a large 
pot on lop of the stove. Measure the 
water and coffee into the coffee pot. 
Spread pate on st|uares of pumper- 
nickel. Put the cheese cookies on a 
serving plate. .Ask your husband to fill 
the ice buckets. During cocktails slarl 
the rice water, as it may take half an 
hour to come lo a boil. Bring the curry 
to a simmer to warm through. About 
half an hour before serving put the rice 
in. Whip the cream at the last minute, 

Horn trOeuvi-es 

On this occasion hors d'oeuvres lake 
the place of a first course. It will take 
some lime before all 21 |jeople arrive, 
so a long cocktail hour is inevitable. 
The cocktail snacks will slave offslar- 
valion without filling your guests up. 
They are all made ready lo cat in the 
lilehen— and. because many people 
will spend the cocktail hour standing 
up at a party this size, tbev are also 
designed not to drip on the I'ug or come 
apart in your fingers. 

VlteeHe t'ooliien 

2 cups Cheddar cheese, 
grated 

1 cup soft butter 

2 cups sifted flour 
1 teaspoor^ salt 

Cream the cheese and butter together. 
Add Hour and sail and mix until dough 
is smooth and well blended. Shape 
dough into rolls, about one inch in 
diameter. Chill two hours, until dough 
is firm. Preheat oven to ,'J,">0 , Slice the 
dough into thin rounds. Place on iin- 
greased baking sheets at least one inch 
apart. Bake for 12 lo 15 minutes. 
Makes about eight dozen. 

t'hU'ken Ijieer i'tite 

1 medium onion, cut up 

1 garlic clove, cut up 

2 eggs 

1 pound chicken livers 
% cup flour 

teaspoon ground ginger 
teaspoon allspice 
1 tablespoon salt 
1 teaspoon white pepper 

cup butter 
1 cup heavy cream 
Pumpernickel bread 
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Phis recipe is made for a blender. If 
you haven't one, don't try it. Con- 
lent yourself wiih serving three hors 
d'oeuvres or use a different recipe. 
Preheat o\en to 325 , Combine onion, 
garlic and eggs in blender at high speed 
lor one minute. Add livers and blend 
two minutes longer. .\dd flour, spices, 
salt, pepper, butler and cream. Blend 
at high speed one or two minutes 
more, until smooth. Pour into well- 
greased one-quart baking dish and cav- 
er with lid or foil. Set in pan of hot 
water and bake for three liours. Re- 
move cover and cool pate. Re-cover and 
chill thoroughly — at least four hours, 
or overnight. To serve, spread palte on 
squares of pumpernickel. 

Stilauii Weft ff en 

36 thin slices of hard 

Genoa salami 
8 ounces cream cheese, 

softened 
2 tablespoons prepared 

horse-radish 
Dash of Tabasco 

(Combine cream cheese with liorse- 
radiah and Taljasco. Make three- 
decker sandwiches by spreading one 
slice of salami with about two teaspoons 
of the cheese mivturc, lopping with 
another slice of salami, spreading 
lhat with cheese and pulling a final 
slice of salami on top. Chill for at 
least one hour. Cut into quarters 
and s|)ear with toothpicks. Makes four 
dozen, 

Onion Sainltviehea 

48 thin bread slices 
3-4 red onions 
'/2 cup soft butter 

1 cup mayonnaise 

2 cups minced parsley 
Salt 

W ith a cookie culler cut two 2-inch 

rounds from each bread slice. Using a 
very sharp knife, slice onions into pa- 
per-thin rounds. Peel off outer rings 
lo make onions the same size as bread. 
Sail them slighlly. Lightly butter bread 
ritunds. Makea sandwich of twt) rounds 
oi' bread wilh an onion slice between. 
Spread edges with mayonnaise and roll 
in choppetl parsley. Chill for at least 
one hour. Makes four dozen. 

Liumh Curry 

The only trick to this dish is arriving 
at the right amount of spice — and you 
can only delermiue that by lasting. 
There are some 200 curry powders 
available in the L .S., each one dif- 
ferent in intensity. Like most ground 
spices, curry loses its vitality with 
lime. Don't use it if it is more than a 
year old. No mailer how hot you like 
your own food, a large party is not the 
time to concoct a curry hot enough lo 
make vour eves water. Those who like 



it searing can use the hot garnislics. 

Because of the quantity cjf food in- 
\olved you will probably have to make 
the curry in two pans. Divide the ingre- 
dients more or less in half as you work, 
putting half in one pan. half in anoth- 
er. If one pan turns out lo lie spicier or 
more liquid or in any way different 
from the other, mix the two batches 
lack and forth so that when you are 
finished they are alike. 

12 pounds boned lamb 

2 cups butter or oil 
16 large onions, chopped 
24 garlic cloves, crushed 

8 tablespoons curry powder 

8 lemons, sliced 
16 apples, peeled and 
chopped 

6 cups chicken broth 

2 tablespoons salt 

1 teaspoon coarsely ground 
black pepper 

Have the butcher bone the landj and 
cut it in bite-size pieces. Brown the 
lamb in butter or oil. Remove the lamb 
from the pans and set il aside. Add ihe 
onions and garlic to the fat remaining 
in ihe pans and saute ihem, stirring 
4-onstantly, until the onions are soft 
hill not brown. Add the curry powder 
and cook, still stirring, for five min- 
utes. Put the meat back into the pans. 
Stir in the lemon slices, apples, chick- 
en broth, salt and pepper. Bring lo a 
Ixiil. reduce heal, cover and simmer 
ime and a half to two hours or unlil 
the meat is tender and the apples and 
onions have cooketl down into the 
sauce. Stir the curry from time to lime. 
.•\fter an hour or so of cooking, check 
the seasoning and add more if needeil. 
If the sauce seems thin, continue the 
cooking uncovered. When you make 
curry ahead of time and refrigerate it 
overnight, stir a cup of chicken broth 
into il Ijefore reheating. 

Boiled Rive 

8 cups regular white rice 
16 cups water 

3 tablespoons salt 

Heat water to boiling in one or Iwo 
large tightly covered pols. Add the 
rice and salt. Stir several times and re- 
turn lo boil. Cover pot anil turn the 
heat to low. Cook for 15 lo 20 min- 
utes, or until all the water is absorbed 
and tile rice is lender. Remove from 
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WiUiam W. MuUer Ukes Football. 



Mary Muller likes everything else but. 




End TV tiffs with G-E's new 82-channel 
Personal Portable. It weighs 12 pounds. It costs $99.95* 
It could save your marriage. 

Only O.E. backs It. TV with thi. llff*tlRi« elreult foMrd guar«fit..t The General Electf^o 

C(irfii>:.ny (lu.iran !ffes theEtcied C ircuit board to befrtccftnanufuciunny de^ectifcr ihelifedmeof thetotovision 
r«<:e'vi-f . TheGenerjil Electric Company witi, at Ittopt'on.refiair any defects or accftpt claims for such repairii p'u- 
vided rf QAlrs ore made by one of the following; a. General El«c1r c O'Stributor, b. Frmchised General Electric 
Denial. «. Aathonrod Independent Service AQoncy. 



♦Oplional w.th uealer 
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I JDiiiiit'i'H 

(he tii-at ami llulf lUv rice witli a hi^ 
Ittrk. Thi-' inakt'-, al>out 24 cups. 

Tlifrt* is virlually no limit In ihe enn* 
(tiriieiiW |o >(*r\e \\\\\\ curry. The par- 
ni^lies ciiii liesaltv. ^ueet. Iinl. nr*ioiir. 
Tlicrr are ilti/ciis (if others lte?*i(le.s 
thnse sli(twii (111 page 152. There are. 
i(ir iiiKtanee. a larder riill t>l ehulnexs 
piHi^elnTr) . man^o. laniaritiil. peach, 
rraiilwrr). pineapple. Any kind (il'pick- 
le fjoes: if \(m ha\e some made 
xniirseir. VddMl never lia\e a heller 
rliaiiee lo iilitiw i| oir. Oli\t'-. rapers. 
i-ocklail fininn> are all udmi^ihle. I'mf 
•.wf^'lne-.^i a plum jam. apple Imlter nr 
even marmalade \> pood, and hest il 
homemade. Choo>e a varielv of Ia>les. 
te\tirres and etdtirs. \ou can hu\e as 
tew ax hall a dozen, but ihe Inn ol ttiis 
meal really come-. IVnin a -.ph-nditl ar- 
ra\ (d' garnishes. 

Savher Torte 

'\'Ui^ is probably ihc niosi hi^li'toned 
eh(»eolale eake in the world. Il ha-- a 
li\el\ history, a distin-rmVlied pedifirr*- 
and e\en a lawsuit in tls |>asi. The 
rakr was iineiited liv Fran/ Sacher. 
chef lo Melternieh. who one dav in 
Vienna in tiie year asked for a 

dr\. max nline chocolate cake. He fiul 
Sacher lorle. Il was later served at 
Sacher"s famous hotel, anrl as late as 
1962 uas the >nbjec( of suil belween 
Sadler's and a rival as lo wlm had the 
ripht lo claim Ins was the ori<;inal. 
Apricot jam was the cru\ of (he case: 
did the original have it on two lavcrs 
or just on top? Rv involved Icfial rea- 
s(minp. the court decided thai altiion<!li 
the 'original " was not in laver-. it wa-^ 
actually l)elter thai wa\ and jiranled 
Sadler's the rif-ht lo the "ori^'inal" 
claim. The reci(H" jiiven here i- for the 
nri^iiuil "<iripiiuil." I he inilav errfl ..t\ le. 
Vieimcse jnd;;e> ^^l^\ill1^umdin^. 

1 he rake has cliaraeler: a >liinif! hit- 
ler duM-dlale flaviir and sli<;lill\ dr\ 
lexliire — which is nl no c(»nseipien(<" 
>ince the cake is traililionallv served 
w ilh sc/iltifr. a dnilop of w hipped cream. 

For vour f^llesls who have calorie 
concerns, serve a bowl of Iresh fruil 
alonf: with the tnrle. But don't let any- 
one pass it up on the •grounds thai it's 
just another chocolate cake. It ifu't. 

3^ cup butter 
3^ cup sugar 

6 eggs, separated 

6 ounces unsweetene<J 
baking chocolate, melted 

1 cup sifted flour 
% cup apricot jam 

Chocolate Icing 

t pint heavy cream, whipped 

Preheat oven to .'i25°. Cream hutler 
uilh one quarter cup of the supir ami 



beal until llnlfv. \dd efL}i yolk-, one at 
a time, bealin*; well af ter each addition. 
Stir in cboctdate. Heat efi'jL whites until 
foamv. (Iradnallv add the remaininj* 
one half mp of -(t<:ar and i-onlinni* 
beating uiilil a >litf meringue is formed. 
Fohl the meringue gently into the 
chocolate haller until no while shows. 
Then fold in the flour. Pour inio a 
grea-ed and floured eighl-inidi spring 
form pan. Bake for one hour. Let stand 
10 niinule-> then remove rim. Cool on 
base. Spread jam over lop (if cake. If 
jam doesn't spread easily, thin it with 
vvaler. Vro>l with chocolate icing. To 
serve. >lice the lorle into llun wedges 
aufl tr>p each ■•lice with a spoonful (tf 
w hippet) cream, for 2 I people. y(ui will 
need tvvo lortcs. Make each lorle sep- 
arately don't Irv to (ff.idile llie bailer. 

^4 cup sugar 

6 tablespoons water 
V2 cup semlsweet 
chocolate bits 

1 teaspoon butter 

Combine sugar and water in a small 
saucepan and cook, stirring until the 
sugar i- dissolved. Ctmtinue cooking 
without >tirring to 231° on a candy 
iheriiionietcr or until the syrup spins 
a sluirt thread when dripped from a 
spoon. Meanwhile, mell the t boetdate 
and butter in a bowl over hot v\aler. 
Remove from the heal and stir until 
^-nioftth. Pour the -\riip >lowl\ over 




ibe melted diocolate. stirring gently, 
until smooth, cool and slightiv thick- 
eneil. Pour the icing over the cake, 
spreading it down onto the >.ides. This 
will make a vcrv thin coating. 

If \ou wan) to lend a reallv per-onal 
touch to the meal and are willing to 
go to a lot nf extra trouble. Idend vour 
own currv powder, as is tUme in In- 
dia. It mav contain some K) different 
spices, herbs and seeds, but a very 
respectable currv can !«• made with a 
dozen. Wiien blending the spices I)c 
sure thai all of them are ground fine 
— most of ihem can be Unighl in this 
stale, but if voii have to grind any 
yourself use either a morlar and pi-stle 
or. Iu'ller vet. an electric blender. Vou 
combine bol spices like black pepper. 
Cayenne, chili and mustard vviih sweet 
ones, like coriander, ginger, cumin, 
cinnamon, doves and nutmeg. Tur- 
meric or saffron gives a yellow c(dor 
and iVnugrt^ek. which you have lo buy 
at a ilntgstore. gives the distinctive 
curry aroma. It is a little like alchemy 
but when vou ve finished, you come 
u[» with a ciirrv that is truly vour own. 
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A Salute to the 
Audit Bureau 
of Circulations 



You may never have heard of ihe Auclii Bureau of Circulations, but its 
inliuence on you, while probably indirect, has been profound. 

A. B.C. was foimded fifty years ago this month by a cooperative group 
of advertisers, advertising agencies, and publishers. Its mission was, 
antl still is, to verify the circulation of magazines and newspapers. 
Prior to that time, no one, not even some publishers, knew for sure 
hoAv many people bought a given publication! 

Since then, the United States and Canada have increasingly become 
nations of readers. And magazines and newspapers have grown apace. 
Their advertising pages have also become an increasingly important 
channel of communication to you, the buyer. Without the assurance of 
A. B.C. measurements, it would have been virtually impossible for 
advertisers and publishers alike to confidently invest in and build the 
great press of today that you rely on for so much entertainment, 
information, and service. 

That's no small debt. \Vc thought you'd like to join us in wishing 
the .\udit Bureau of Circulations a happy birthday on this, 
its fiftieth anniversary. 




MISCELLANY 




A FRIEND DROPS IN FOR LUNCH 



If there's one thing a healthy whale in captivity takes seriously, 
it's chowlimc. Alex, a rare Beluga whale who once lived olV 
Alaska and now inhabits New York's Aquarium, still retains a 
cold-water appetite and an alarm clock stomach. If diver Mi- 
chael Thompson, who personally delivers Alex's midday meal, 
is a bit slow serving the ration — svhich consists of 50 pounds of 



mackerel- Alex will speed things up. Since he has neither table 
to pound nor silverware to rattle, and since it's very hard to 
catch the waiter s eyes behind the skindiving mask. Alex does 
the next best thing: he catches the waiter's head. He's only kid- 
ding of course, but Thompson, w ho has no desire to become a 
Jonah, gets the message and quickly unloads the lish course. 
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Pour The Sure One 

Better whiskey 
has to make better drinks 

Neat,on-the-rocks, 
or with mixers- 
7 Crown is America's 
first choice by far. 
It never lets you down. 




Say Seagram's and be Sure 



FIRST WITH THE FINEST FILTER CIGARETTES THROUGH LORILLARD RESE 
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Rest awhile... light up. 

Kent combines the famous MICRONITE® 
filter with the worlds finest "Flavor- blended 
tobaccos. ..so, for the best combination 
of filter and good taste... 
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